














A junior high text that enables a slow 
learner or a low-level reader to move 
confidently ahead toward achievement in 
basic American History .. . 


THE GRUWTH 
UF AMERICA 


by Liebman and Young 


Right from the start, the slow learner 
and the low-level reader break away 
from frustrating past records of failure. 
They fee] an immediate sense of achieve- 
ment because they can keep pace with 
the easy reading and because they can 
really do the end-of-chapter activities. 





In seven major ways THE GROWTH OF AMERICA helps these students attain maximum 
achievement. 





. Although this book was specifically designed for slow learners and low-level readers, 
it has the physical appearance of a standard eighth-grade text. 


. Many human-interest situations are given —such as, Madison’s keeping hidden for fifty 
years his shorthand account of the Constitutional Convention. 


. Care is taken to develop these specialized skills needed for the reading of history — 
grasping relationships among the ideas presented, gaining information from maps, 
pictures, charts; the relation of cause and effect. 


. Short paragraphs, short sections under the subtitles to get across one main idea, and 
compact, uncluttered chapters help the slow learner to get quick results—and thus 
maintain his interest. 


. Slow learners and low-level readers are treated as part of the history they are reading. 
It makes them feel and believe “This is our history,” “We did these things.” The 
continuing use of such personal pronouns pulls them into the group. 


. Easy, controlled vocabulary, numerous anecdotes, simple explanations, the use of concrete 
material to explain abstract ideas, and the conversational writing style help the 
low-level reader to feel “at home” with this history. 


. Eye-pleasing, full-color illustrations, plus an abundance of two-color and black-and-white 
illustrations from many authentic sources, and well-planned maps emphasizing just one or 
two particular points. 


Moreover, THE GROWTH OF AMERICA has an excellent Teacher’s Manual, a Workbook, 
and Tests. For a 24 page booklet that gives the complete table of contents and samples of 
the color illustrations, pages from the text, and chapter and unit-end materials, write 


PRENTICE-HALL, Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
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As the Editor Sees It 


We have objected from time to time to 
what we felt were unrealistic and imprac- 
ticable criticisms of public schools; and we 
shall probably have occasion to object again, 
at least to the curricular aspects of the criti- 
cisms. We cannot solve today’s and tomor- 
row’s problems by a return to the educational 
programs of the last century. But this is not 
to say that criticism of our schools is un- 
justified. We believe merely that the critics 
are attacking at the wrong point. If they 
would give up the chimera that all we need is 
a classical education for everybody, and in- 
stead concentrate on the idea that we ought 
to do better what we are trying to do, they 
would be on sounder ground. Furthermore, 
they would be in a position to give construc- 
tive help that no intelligent “educationist” 
could refuse to accept. 


For there can be no profit in denying that 
much of our educational effort is of mediocre 
quality — not in its goals, but in its processes 
and effectiveness. Our curricula have been, 
and must be, modernized, eliminating much 
that is dead wood and without contemporary 
worth, the traditionalists notwithstanding. 
But this alone is not enough. It is not suf- 
ficient to provide learning experiences that 
present-day pupils and parents will accept as 
valuable. Quality education requires more 
than this, and New Jersey’s Commissioner of 
Education spotlighted the need when he said 
recently: “The only way schools are im- 
proved is when the teaching is improved.” 
This is the crux of the educational problem, 
for in these days of mass schooling we need 
far better teachers and teaching than were 
necessary in the age of selective education. 

Dr. Francis S. Chase of the University of 
Chicago has expressed the point in this way: 


“Great minds can be met through books, 
and at times through films or... television; 


but the role of the sensitive, alert teacher- 
scholar in continuous contact with the learner 
remains a crucial element. It is the teacher in 
the school who, with awareness of the learn- 
ing potentials and needs of particular stu- 
dents must provide access at the right times 
to what other sources can offer.” 


If those who decry the contemporary 
public schools really wish to improve them, 
let them turn their attention to the teaching 
situation instead of to the curriculum. No 
selection of subjects, if poorly or dully 
taught, will of itself produce scholars or 
thinkers. But an inspiring and thoughtful 
teacher can, within any framework of sub- 
ject matter, instill curiosity and a desire to 
know. 


It should not be thought that we believe 
there are few good teachers in our schools; in 
fact, there are many. But there are not 
nearly enough for the job that must be done. 
Nor are there enough in the colleges, includ- 
ing the liberal arts schools. Some of the na- 
tion’s poorest teaching, unfortunately, is to 
be found at the college level. Who among 
us does not hold in his recollection some 
droning and dreary time-wasters, whose 
classes were used only for napping, reading 
or even some minor gambling in the back 
row? There were, and doubtless still are, 
numerous college instructors whose sole 
qualification was a specialized knowledge of 
some narrow field which they succeeded in 
keeping to themselves. 

If our educational system is to be improved 
— and it must be — it must receive a strong 
infusion of really good teachers at every 
level. They must be people who not only 
know, but understand; and who can conceive 
of no greater satisfaction than that of forc- 
ing the mental buds of the young to open. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Anomy and Desegregation 


VicTtorR BAHOU 
State Teachers College, Cortland, New York 


A series of incidents related to desegrega- 
tion in he South and highlighted by the dra- 
matic crisis at Little Rock, suggests the de- 
sirability for a consideration of the possible 
impact and consequences of this trend for 
certain segments of southern society — both 
Negro and white. 


Variant reactions can be expected to attend 
further efforts at desegregation. Similar re- 
sults may be expected to derive from the en- 
forcement of recently-enacted civil rights 
legislation and even stronger laws. An un- 
derstanding of possible reactions might sug- 
gest the role which it is imperative that 
Southern leaders should assume in order to 
prepare adequately Southern whites and 
Negroes for changes which are imminent. 


The demands on these leaders probably 
are and will be greater and seemingly less 
appreciated in precisely those areas where 
they are most urgently needed. The desegre- 
gation dilemma should be resolved with the 
help and leadership of community forces 
which stand for responsibility and order. 
Otherwise the forces of irresponsibility and 
disorder are likely to exercise their power 
and influence. In that event, an unfortunate 
situation can be turned into tragedy and 
retrogression. 


The effects of traditions and myths on the 
values and attitudes of different groups are 
well-known. The powerful impact and reac- 
tion which attend the breakdown of such 
“truths” as white superiority and suprem- 
acy, for those who have accepted them, must 
be appreciated. Such “truths” may have been 
functional in serving as a basis for group 
integration and cohesion. 


It seems reasonable to suggest that one 
of the problems which the South should pre- 


pare to meet is the tendency to anomy' and 
its consequences. One variant of anomy 
(normlessness) is characterized by that con- 
dition of uprootedness which marks certain 
groups that have experienced a transition 
for which there had been inadequate prepa- 
ration. There are those for whom a particu- 
lar ideology, faith or institution has outlived 
its usefulness, but who have failed to dis- 
cover a functional equivalent or counterpart. 
Such groups have experienced a desocializa- 
tion. For Maclver, they are in a real sense 
“displaced persons,” that are in a state of 
disequilibrium—personal and/or social.? The 
group is in a state of flux. It has lost its 
prior orientation. The change is of such a 
nature as to limit opportunity for an ade- 
quate adaptation and adjustment to emer- 
gent roles and norms. 


In a status-conscious society which empha- 
sizes the importance of social-economic mo- 
bility, those groups, with an extremely high 
regard for status, are likely to reflect a tend- 
ency to anomy on experiencing an abrupt or 
erratic rise or decline in the social hierarchy. 
This type of anomy would be minimal in a 
caste-structured society, where intercaste 
mobility is practically unknown. It would 
seem logical to expect that deliberate efforts 
should be made to minimize and mitigate the 
negative effect of anomy which could emerge 
on a relatively large scale, when a caste or 
semi-caste system is being changed. 


- Past generations have been experiencing 
the stability, integration and adjustment to 
the cohesion and security of the caste posi- 
tion. For better or worse, there has been a 
state of relative equilibrium. When the 
norms and proscriptions on behavior are 
changed, modified or removed, the effects 
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may be profoundly felt by certain groups of 
both the higher and lower castes. 

Those in the higher castes will begin to 
feel less secure in their hitherto dominant 
status, whereas those of the lower castes 
may experience difficulty in accommodating 
themselves to the relative freedom of the new 
status and role. They may experience con- 
siderable insecurity in being thrown on their 
own resources in a highly competitive so- 
ciety. Some members of both the dominant 
and subordinate groups no longer “belong.” 
They may experience a feeling of detachment 
or disenchantment. They are deracinated. 

It is not the mere fact of change in the 
social system which gives rise to such feel- 
ings. They are the consequence of a failure or 
the inability of individuals or groups sub- 
stantially to accept new social values and 
norms. They must find new directions and 
institutional supports, which can serve as 
functional equivalents for those traditions 
which have become inadequate. The concern 
here is with those in the present situation, 
who are unable or unwilling sufficiently to 
reorient their behavior to the emerging pat- 
terns and norms. This can affect both 
Negroes and whites. 

For many of the whites, it is not unlikely 
that the singularly most important fear will 
be that generated by the possibility, however 
remote, of becoming declassé, in the wake of 
a redistribution of power. Southerners who 
have been reared in a tradition which per- 
mitted them the privileges and status of a 
presumably superior and dominant culture 
pattern, will be very sensitive to any chal- 
lenge to their status and power. Whether or 
not their objective socio-economic status is 
affected, some will react passionately to what 
appears as an acute and direct challenge. 

John Dollard revealed that middle-class 
Negroes felt that their main tormentors were 
neither the upper nor lower-class white. The 
middle-class white and _ especially the 
“strainers’—those who are _ fanatically 
status-conscious, were most hostile to any 
achievement by promising Negroes.* 

Northern counterparts of the status-con- 


scious “strainers” are penetratingly por- 
trayed by the novelist John Marquand.* 
These dedicated middle-class strivers are not 
likely to look with favor on an increasing 
competition which can only add to the ten- 
sions and insecurities that often plague such 
groups. 

Collective class fears and presuppositions 
are likely to have as much if not more force 
in the small community as in the urban cen- 
ters. The highly structured patterns of status 
and power have been clearly and well defined 
in these communities. Moreover, they are 
likely to lack certain strain and tension re- 
ducing forces, which might be offered by the 
milieu of metropolitan centers. 

Since desegregation will not really bring 
equality of opportunity, it is likely to be 
many years and even generations before 
there is a real displacement in the power 
structure of southern society. However, this 
does not minimize the psychological effect on 
those whites who will be prone to magnify 
the “threat” of the Negroes. 

It should also be expected that the changes 
which are underway in varying degrees 
throughout much of the South, can genuinely 
affect the behavior patterns of certain 
Negroes. Some will be keenly alert to a tran- 
sition which, for them, could eventually offer 
a much greater share of the benefits of both 
the Industrial and French Revolutions. 

Even a limited opportunity to compete for 
an achieved status in the social order, in 
place of the centuries old ascribed positions, 
can have anomic consequences for some.°® 
Simply an awareness that they, and future 
generations more so, will have an opportun- 
ity to compete in education, business, and 
the professions can be both exhilarating and 
disturbing. This coupled with the knowledge 
that the government is now making a greater 
effort to acquire for them a more equitable 
justice under law, could be overwhelming. 
The impact of these changes may be highly 
disorganizing for those who are unable to 
take the new opportunities and freedoms in 
stride. 

According to Durkheim the incidence of 
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anomy is likely to increase during periods 
of positive personal socio-economic gains, 
as well as loss. His conclusion is that accen- 
tuating tendencies to anomy should be antici- 
pated, as a consequence of the crises which 
attend serious readjustments in the social 
order. The crisis may be due to sudden 
growth or to an unexpected catastrophe. It 
may afflict those disturbed by a “pain- 
ful crisis or by beneficient but abrupt 
transitions.’”* 

Having suggested how both Negroes and 
whites could experience general anomic 
strains, we may now consider a particular 
attitudinal complex which might be anomic- 
ally induced. 

The concept of ressentiment was first in- 
troduced by Nietzsche and subsequently elab- 
orated and refined by both Max Scheler 
and Svend Ranulf. In America, it has drawn 
the attention of DeGre and Merton.’ These 
sentiments combine perpetual feelings of im- 
potent hostility, envy and hate towards the 
persons or social-strata ostensibly evoking 
them. For the “resentful,” matters may seem 
hopeless and profoundly disillusioning. They 
are being thwarted, suppressed and ob- 
structed by external forces. According to 
DeGre :§ 

Resentment ... should be . . . expected 
to flourish amongst those groups who 
strongly believe that they have been dis- 
possessed: that they have been deprived 
of certain rights, privileges or preroga- 
tives that they believe should belong to 
them by birth, race, class or natural right. 
These groups fail to understand or refuse 

to believe that their dilemma is often due to 
a structural failure or inadequacy. Such re- 
actions might be manifested by some who 
are oriented to the dominant culture pattern, 
as well as others who belong to the sub- 
ordinate culture. They could also appear 
among some of the marginal. 

The ominous possiblity of anomically in- 
duced resentment, for certain groups of 
Negroes and whites in the South, should be 
apparent. These groups may experience a 
demoralization. They may be incapable or 


perhaps unwilling to assess objectively the 
underlying causes of their misfortune. Var- 
ious situational factors or elements operate 
in opposition to a realistic, constructive, and 
positive program of remedial action. Very 
often, they will seek the satisfaction of re- 
venge. Some from both Negro and white 
groups will derive some satisfaction from a 
reciprocal exploitation in sexual,” social, po- 
litical, or economic relations. In some situa- 
tions there is also likely to be a greater 
tendency to rely on assumption, and to grasp 
at stereotypes and propaganda. Many may be 
receptive to superficial solutions to the social 
problems. They will rely on myths, aggres- 
sion, and in some instances violence. 

Given some combinations of circumstances, 
many might become receptive to an irration- 
ally based dogma. According to some social 
psychologists, there is evidence that people 
tend, “to react favorably to authoritarian 
leadership when they are emotionally inse- 
cure or when they find themselves in an am- 
biguous and critical social position.”’’ Such 
offers them scapegoats, such as minorities, 
government leaders, and the like. 

The possibility of intra-caste scapegoating 
is also worth considering. Intra-caste as well 
as intra-group dissension, antagonism and 
violence have appeared in the past. Certain 
incidents in the extant situation suggest the 
possibility that Southern whites might turn 
on the so-called white moderates. Their re- 
spect for law — moral or constitutional, even 
when it means desegregation — brands them 
as “traitors” to the tradition of white su- 
premacy. Many will be referred to by the 
popular epithet “nigger lover.” According to 
various observers, these intimidating tech- 
niques plus fears of other forms of reprisal 
have been very effective in restraining the 
moderates in Little Rock'! and presumably 
elsewhere. On the other hand, certain more 
militant Negroes might seek revenge on 
those within theiz group who favor restraint 
and gradualism in integration. 

Social scientists are well aware of the pre- 
valence of latent and manifest feelings of 
resentment among segments of American 
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society — North as well as South. However, 
our concern here is with the immanence of 
such attitudes in the South. It has been sug- 
gested above that for varied reasons certain 
groups of both factions in the South cannot 
or else will not recognize that the causes of 
their difficulties are inherent in the social 
structure. Moreover it is suggested that some 
will resort to what appears as a justifiable 
means for resolving the tensions induced by 
their dilemma — hatred and violence. For 
some of the more militant, it will be expedient 
to direct such feelings and actions towards 
those who seem to be in a tenuous and seem- 
ingly indefensible position. 

The foregoing considers the possibility of 
hatred and violence, as an alternative mode 
of action, on primarily an individual, small 
group, and local level. However, it would be 
gross indifference to the history and socio- 
logy of socio-political movements, if social 
scientists discounted the possibility of large- 
scale organized action and its implications. 
The history of the present century is replete 
with the ability of demagogues and messianic 
movements to exploit effectively the disillu- 
sioned and disenchanted resentful. It is nec- 
essary merely to mention the militant Fas- 
cist, Communist, and dynamic nationalist 
movements of Europe and other areas of the 
world. Much unlamented American history is 
suggested by the names: Huey Long, Gerald 
L. K. Smith, Father Coughlin, Ku Klux 
Klan, Nativism, and the like. Americans are 
not immune to the appeals of those who 
would use the discontented as an instrument 
of aggrandizing their social and political 
power. 

This paper has not considered the variant 
positive and more desirable alternatives open 
to the resentful anomics. Much of what has 
been said is subjective, hypothetical, and 
speculative. It has sought merely to raise 
some seemingly critical questions. The only 
suggested conclusion is that responsible ele- 
ments of both factions—Negroes and white— 
should recognize that it is imperative that 
they assert effective, constructive and posi- 
tive leadership. Failure to do so encourages 


the more irresponsible from the North as 
well as the South, to make their bid to the 
discontented. Southern displeasure towards 
interference by Northerners is understand- 
able. Yet a vacuum of leadership will act as 
an open invitation to the supporters of the 
white supremacists, typified by a well-known 
rabble-rousing emigre from New Jersey, as 
well as to the self-styled Northern liberals 
whose “holier than thou” approach too often 
carries a hollow ring. 

The type of leadership which encouraged 
and led the Negroes of Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, during their long and successful yet 
peaceful boycott of segregated buses was 
commendable and in the finest democratic 
tradition. If the difficulties which lie ahead 
are to be resolved with minimal violence, 
thousands of Negro leaders with patience, 
faith, self-discipline and influence will be re- 
quired. Those whites whose resistance to 
desegregation has been based on a fear of 
what their fate might be under conditions 
of possible reversal will eventually discover 
that such relations are most unlikely if 
Gandhi-inspired leadership becomes perva- 
sive. In a recent admonition to his followers, 
Dr. Martin Luther King said :!* 

But if we retaliate with hate and bitter- 
ness, the new age will be nothing but a 
duplication of the old age. We must blot 
out the hate and injustice of the old age 
with the love and justice of the new. This 
is why I believe so firmly in non-violence. 
Undoubtedly Southern whites who recog- 

nize and accept the inexorable forces of de- 
segregation are legion. Many, if not the ma- 
jority, are cowed, according to Harry Ash- 
more, executive editor of The Arkansas 
Gazette, who has deplored the lack of moder- 
ate white leadership in Little Rock. There 
are compelling reasons why there should 
emerge among intellectuals and others of the 
white moderates an acceptance of their sig- 
nally important social role and function in 
this dilemma. 

Despite editor Ashmore’s disenchantment, 
recognition should be given to the contribu- 
tions and efforts of those Southern white 
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moderates who have acted or spoken in sup- 
port of a position which often means ostra- 
cism and its attendant costs. The stand taken 
by a solitary Florida state legislator was 
exemplary. No less so was the action of the 
woman physician who was discharged from 
a Southern State Department of Health for 
lunching with a Negro staff member. At 
another level cognizance should be taken of 
the championing of law and order by local 
officials as in Clinton, Tennessee, and other 
communities which otherwise would not have 
registered the progress in desegregation 
which has already been made. A petition 
signed by three hundred Dallas-area Protes- 
tant ministers, and presented to the Dallas 
School Board, condemning segregation as 
“morally and spiritually wrong,” is another 
example of the type of responsibility which 
reputable community leaders should assume. 


Obviously this constructive but scattered 
leadership has so far been inadequate to deal 
with the problems that continue to plague the 
South during the transition. If the problems 
of social change which this paper has been 
concerned with are to be minimized and re- 
solved peacefully, that positive but latent 
Southern leadership—white and Negro, 
which has asserted itself in past crises must 
once again come forward in force. 
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Service Center for Teachers of History 


Epwarp A. HoRowITz 
Norwalk Senior High School, Norwalk, Connecticut 


Teachers of history in American secondary 
schools have been the recipients of assistance 
from the American Historical Association, 
some members of which have at times been 
severely critical of the type of history taught 
at the high school level. This criticism can be 
traced largely, of course, to the outcries of 


History Professor Arthur Bestor of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, a man who certainly does 
not stand alone in the present demand for a 
return to the “fundamentals” in education. 
The assistance mentioned above is in the 
form of a series of booklets, each including 
a concise summary of published material re- 
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flecting research of a recent nature and new 
interpretations in a particular area of his- 
tory. These booklets are sponsored by the 
Service Center for Teachers of History, a 
service of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, 400 A Street, Southeast, Washington 3, 
D.C. Professor Sidney Painter of The Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, is Chairman 
of the Committee on Teaching of the AHA. 
The Director of the Service Center is George 
Barr Carson, Jr. 

More than twenty volumes of reports deal- 
ing with the content and organization of his- 
tory courses and their value in American 
education have been published by various 
committees of the Association. Teachers of 
history at all levels are in wide agreement 
on the educational value of history. Never- 
theless, the increasing complexity of the 
world in which we live plus the growing 
specialization of historical research have 
caused many specific problems. Revisions of 
older interpretations must be made, and new, 
vital areas and topics must be given their 
due treatment. It is extremely difficult for 
the secondary school classroom teacher to 
keep abreast of the tidal wave of new mate- 
rials flowing from the presses. Scholarly 
leadership in meeting these problems is the 
hope of the Association, hence the establish- 
ment of a Service Center for Teachers of 
History. The pamphlets of the Service Center 
are monographs specifically designed to pre- 
sent to the teacher a summary of pertinent 
developments and trends in the study of his- 
tory. In essence, the Association’s aim is to 
help teachers to help themselves by keeping 
up in their particular teaching areas. Recog- 
nizing that there is an unfortunate gap be- 
tween the historian as specialist in the uni- 
versity and the high school history teacher, 
the Association believes that it can best con- 
tribute to the improvement of the teaching 
of history by narrowing the gap. 

The preparation of various types of book- 
lets and other informative materials to aid 
teachers is supervised by the Service Center. 
The stress, of course, is on summaries of re- 
cent research. Notwithstanding the fact that 


historical interpretation may not be charac- 
terized by radical changes in a decade or two 
as are other branches of knowledge, there 
are still and always will be changes in im- 
portance or emphasis, and these are coming 
at an increasing tempo today. The Center 
envisages a continuing survey of new con- 
cepts being instituted and old ones being 
revised or discarded. It will maintain a panel 
of recognized professional historians in var- 
ious sections of the country to provide con- 
sultants willing, if requested, to discuss 
courses and materials in history with second- 
ary classroom teachers and administrators. 

The Center has two objectives in the use 
of these consultants: first, to aid specialists 
in history to understand the nature and con- 
comitant limitations of the problems of 
teaching at the various grade levels; second, 
to assist the teachers in their maintenance 
of up-to-date courses in history of a high 
quality, avoiding facts and interpretations 
not attuned to the latest research and thereby 
causing stagnation, and affording proper 
depth and perspective to the newer topics 
not previously included but which should be 
added to history courses today. 

Some of the titles of these pamphlets and 
booklets include: ‘‘Key to the Past; History 
Books for Pre-College Readers” (excellent 
for bibliographical purposes and for order- 
ing additions to high school and departmental 
libraries) ; “New Interpretations of Ameri- 
can Colonial History”; “The History of In- 
dia; Its Study and Interpretations”; “The 
American Revolution; A Review of Chang- 
ing Interpretations’; “Chinese History; A 
Bibliographic Review”; “The Nature and 
Practice of State and Local History” ; ““Greek 
and Roman History”; “The Middle West’; 
“History of Science’; “Industrial Revolu- 
tion; Interpretations and Perspectives’; 
“The South in American History’; “The 
Colonial Period in Latin American History”; 
“The American Frontier’; “Jacksonian 
Democracy”; “Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion”; and “The Progressive Movement 
1900-1920: Recent Ideas and New Lit- 
erature.” 
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Health and Medicine in the 
Social Studies 


EPHRAIM HAROLD MIZRUCHI 


RALPH ADAMS BROWN 


State University of New York, Cortland, New York 


Earlier papers in the present series have 
discussed the relationship between specific 
subject-matter areas and social studies teach- 
ing, with primary stress placed upon history, 
geography, government, sociology and an- 
thropology. The present paper reflects an 
attempt to apply some of the various points 
of view in these subject-matter areas to a 
hitherto untouched area for the social studies 
teacher — health and medicine. 

Contemporary mass interest in health and 
medical problems is reflected in public re- 
actions to results of scientific research, the 
support of extensive fund raising campaigns 
to carry on this research and the general con- 
cern on the part of the lay public with prob- 
lems of community health. The varied ac- 
tivities of the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis and the support it has 
received from the public, for example, reflect 
the interest of the public in health and medi- 
cal matters.! 

Historians, anthropologists, social psy- 
chologists and sociologists have also shown 
interest in this sphere and during the past 
decade there has been a constant flow of 
books and articles dealing with the relation- 
ship between historical-social processes, 
health and medicine. The proliferation of re- 
search documents in this area was probably 
the most important factor in the creation of 
the annual, An Inventory of Social and Eco- 
nomic Research in Health,? published an- 
nually since 1952, which lists health research 
in progress. 


The present paper is designed to stimulate 
interest on the part of social studies teachers 
in this oft-ignored sphere of man’s activities 
and to provide a limited though carefully 
selected bibliography of studies in this field. 
It is the firm conviction of the present 
writers that a knowledge of these relation- 
ships will be of considerable value to the 
teacher by stimulating him to greater aware- 
ness of the historical development of health 
and medical institutions and greater insight 
into societal, community and classroom 
processes. 


There are several reasons for the social 
studies teacher to be interested in and con- 
cerned with this general area of health and 
medicine. The great popular interest in the 
subject inevitably affects the adolescent and 
his concern is often a genuine one. In civics, 
problems of democracy or the very occasional 
high-school course in sociology or social prob- 
lems, knowledge of data, points of view and 
materials in this general area can be of real 
value to the social studies teacher. In World 
History there is often a need to discuss major 
events and personages in the history of medi- 
cine. In American history, whether in the 
junior or the senior high, development of 
medical knowledge, awareness of the role of 
medical training in the evolution of Ameri- 
can culture and the background and develop- 
ment of problems in public health, are all 
important areas to discuss and to under- 
stand. 
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Though a paucity of textbooks is charac- 
teristic of this area of study, two general 
works which provide for the more specific 
treatment of the subjects below are sug- 
gested. The recent work by Leo W. Simmons 
and Harold G. Wolff, Social Science in Medi- 
cine® presents the reader with an overview 
of some selected aspects of the field with 
special emphasis on medicine and the role of 
stress in disease. The book by Walter and 
Jean Boek, Society and Health, on the other 
hand, focuses on health and conforms more 
to the traditional textbook. It is especially 
useful for readers who have little or no back- 
ground in sociology or anthropology. In the 
paragraphs below, brief references are made 
to specific works which represent studies in 
selected areas. In addition to the general 
texts cited above, at least two outstanding 
bibliographical sources are available to the 
teacher. The article by William Caudill, “Ap- 
plied Anthropology in Medicine,’”> contains 
an extensive list of publications in this field. 
A more recent bibliography including sug- 
gestions regarding specific areas of strength 
and weakness in the field is Freeman, Reeder, 
and Novak, “Medical Sociology: A Review of 
the Literature.’’® Still another source which 
will soon be forthcoming is Albert F. Wes- 
sen’s pamphlet, tentatively entitled Sociology 
and Medical Practice,’ to be published for 
the American Sociological Society by the 
Russell Sage Foundation. 

I. HISTORY 

Although the history of modern medicine 
has not been totally ignored by historians, 
very little appears to have been done which 
is directly applicable to an understanding of 
the role of organized medical care in com- 
plex societies. Howard Haggard’s extremely 
popular study, Devils, Drugs, and Doctors,’ 
provides us with a comprehensive view of 
the problems associated with the acceptance 
of innovations in the health and medical 
spheres which can be compared for example, 
with the recent campaign for acceptance of 
the Salk vaccine. 

Perhaps the most general work in the his- 
tory of modern medicine is Richard H. Shry- 


ock’s, The Development of Modern Medicine.® 
Henry E. Sigerist’s A History of Medicine,’° 
provides a more intensive view of primitive 
and archaic medicine than does any other 
work. This book, the first volume in a pro- 
posed 8-volume series, will have to stand 
alone as a monument to its author, who re- 
cently died. According to Marie Boas’, His- 
tory of Science, written for the American 
Historical Association,"' A. Castiglioni’s, A 
History of Medicine,’? is one of the “best’’ 
sources in this field. Specific studies can be 
located in The Bulletin of the History of 
Medicine.** Gregory Zilboorg and G. W. 
Henry’s, A History of Medical Psychology 
and Albert Deutsch’s, The Mentally Ill in 
America" are excellent historical sources for 
those interested in psychiatry and the treat- 
ment of the mentally ill. Henry Sigerist’s The 
Great Doctors,’* should be of value to those 
interested in biography. Historical docu- 
ments of this type provide us with insight 
into general problems of societal and cul- 
tural change as well as the patterns which 
provide maintenance and stability for a 
variety of populations. Early activities in 
relation to medicine as reflected in the Oath 
of Hippocrates, for example, also reflect 
fundamental concern on the part of the com- 
munity with the control of potential threats 
to its welfare. Medieval medicine, especially 
the work of the alchemist, allows us a step 
by step view of the development of modern 
scientific methods while study of the recent 
past in general medicine and psychiatry pro- 
vides us with a framework within which con- 
temporary issues can be viewed. 
II. ANTHROPOLOGY 

References to health and medicine in early 
anthropological monographs are hardly rare. 
Systematic analysis of the relationship be- 
tween medicine and other societal phenomena 
in non-literate societies can be found as early 
as 1924 in the classic work by W. H. R. 
Rivers, Medicine, Magic, and Religion.’ 
Scattered works appear during the 1930’s 
and early 1940’s but it is not until the post 
World War II period that we notice a sig- 
nificant change in interest in this area. Most 
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of the significant works appear in article 
form and are reviewed by Sigerist!® and 
Caudill.° Of particular interest and perhaps 
most readily accessible is the article by Eliza- 
beth Ferguson, “Primitive Medicine’’!* and 
Francis L. K. Hsu’s, Religion, Science and 
Human Crises.*® An opportunity to approach 
a codified medical and pharmaceutical guide 
first hand is afforded by I. Veith’s transla- 
tion of The Yellow Emperor’s Classic on In- 
ternal Medicine.*® Three more recent works 
dealing with problems of social and cultural 
changes and their relationship to health and 
medical innovations are Human Problems in 
Technological Change,*! edited by E. Spicer, 
and Health, Culture and Community,?? edited 
by B. Paul, and Cultural Patterns and Tech- 
nical Change,** edited by Margaret Mead. 

In all of the above works there is an op- 
portunity to view the cultural system as a 
more or less organized pattern of interre- 
lated parts. The tendency, therefore, for 
some parts to resist change even though they 
would appear to be somewhat far removed 
from the practice being replaced by another 
becomes quite understandable. Of more im- 
mediate interest, perhaps, is the ensuing 
awareness derived from the above studies of 
quasi-magical practices and expectations 
which are associated with contemporary 
physician-patient relationships.** 


III. SocIAL PSYCHIATRY AND 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


One of the earliest fields in which sociolo- 
gists specifically, took an interest was the 
field of social psychiatry. Attention has been 
focused on ecological factors, the relation- 
ship between urbanization and mental ill- 
ness, social class factors and the structure of 
the mental hospital. Two general works, one 
a textbook by S. Kirson Weinberg, Society 
and the Personality Disorders,** and a book 
of essays prepared for the Society for the 
Study of Social Problems and edited by 
Arnold M. Rose, Mental Health and Mental 
Disorder,** provide an excellent introduction 
to the work in this field. A. B. Hollingshead 
and F. C. Redlich’s recent work, Social Class 


and Mental Illness,*? discusses the role of 
social class factors in mental illness as well 
as some aspects of interaction in mental hos- 
pitals. John A. Clausen’s, Sociology and the 
Field of Mental Health,?* published by the 
Russell Sage Foundation for the American 
Sociological Society, which reviews the most 
significant studies completed up to 1956, con- 
tains an excellent bibliography. Herbert 
Goldhammer and Alexander Marshall’s, 
Psychosis and Civilization,?® is an excellent 
study from both methodological and practi- 
cal viewpoints and lends support to the view 
that mental and emotional disorders do not 
increase with increasing urbanization. 
Perhaps it is because clinical psychologists 
have been so very close to medical and health 
problems that the social psychologist has 
only recently become concerned with broad 
research problems in this field. Past interest 
in social psychology has been focused on 
problems of individual mental illness and 
etiological factors in the environment. Re- 
search interest in health and medicine is re- 
flected in Barker, et al, Adjustment to Physi- 
cal Handicap and Illness,** first published in 
1946 and recently revised (1953). A more 
general work by a social psychologist is 
Morton A. Seidenfeld’s Psychological As- 
pects of Medical Care.*! The work by Wein- 
berg, cited above, is both sociological and 
social psychological in perspective and re- 
flects one of the problems which arises when 
an attempt is made to classify a series of 
works as “social psychological.” Social psy- 
chology, the discipline which straddles the 
boundary between sociology and psychology, 
is characterized by two distinct and signifi- 
cant frames of reference. The sociologist 
focusing attention on the individual in a 
social situation is more likely to overlook the 
latter’s personal characteristics and his 
qualities of temperament and motivation 
than the psychologist who is more likely to 
lose sight of the institutional contexts of 
group behavior in his quest to discover how 
individuals are affected by group experiences. 
Thus, both materials written by psycholo- 
gists and by sociologists must be perused if 
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one is to gain perspective in the relations 
between individuals and groups. 
IV. SOCIOLOGY 

Researchers in those social studies fields 
which have come to be called “The Social 
Sciences” have been so prolific in recent 
years and have pushed into so many hitherto 
uncharted areas that it is difficult to deter- 
mine what is not a sociological study. The 
present section is written with awareness 
in mind of the extensive similarities between 
contemporary anthropological and sociologi- 
cal investigations. Though at one time it 
could be stated with few reservations that 
anthropologists studied preliterate societies 
and tended to study the cultural systems as 
abstracted from the patterned social relation- 
ships in these societies, this view would con- 
stitute a gross oversimplication of the situa- 
tion today. During the past three decades 
cultural anthropologists have gradually 
shifted their attention to literate societies, 
especially in the United States. This shift in 
focus from one type of society to another has 
been accompanied by some _ interesting 
theoretical shifts as well. This is most pro- 
nounced in the work of the functionalists. 
Where at one time, as Professor E. E. Evans- 
Pritchard points out,®* marked differences 
could be distinguished between both anthro- 
pologists of this persuasion as well as sociolo- 
gists, this is not the case today. Two very 
recently published works which reflect this 
trend are A. R. Radcliffe-Brown’s, A Natural 
Science of Society,** and S. F. Nadel’s The 
Theory of Social Structure.*+ William Cau- 
dill’s, The Psychiatric Hospital as a Small 
Society,**> reflects the convergences noted 
above. Though attempting to formulate “a 
clinical anthropology” as a specialized sphere 
of research, his methodology and his point 
of view is comparable to A. H. Stanton and 
M. S. Schwartz’s sociological study, The 
Mental Hospital.** Talcott Parson’s The So- 
cial System*’ includes a chapter on physician- 
patient relationships. Though it may prove 
difficult reading for both those with and 
without extensive background in sociological 
theory it is an extremely careful analysis 


of roles and role relationships. David Sills’, 
The Volunteers,! is a systematic study of a 
national health organization and how it oper- 
ates on both the national and local levels. 
Sills’ excellent description of the techniques 
employed in recruiting people for community 
action should prove itself valuable to the 
social studies teachers. C. S. Snyder’s, Alco- 
hol and the Jews,** deals with the role that 
culture plays in controlling a potentially 
pathological practice and how the impact of 
the American cultural system creates a prob- 
lem for a minority group. The author’s anal- 
ysis of Protestant patterns in relation to 
alcohol makes it a useful aid in understanding 
problems of the community, H. B. Richard- 
son’s, Patients Have Families,*® is an excel- 
lent study of the role played by the patient’s 
family in the onset, treatment and rehabili- 
tation processes. Focusing primarily on the 
preventive aspects of illness Richardson uses 
descriptive case studies to illustrate the roles 
which both family members and medical 
personnel play in relation to the patient. 

The above works should provide the social 
studies teacher with a limited number of 
studies catering to a variety of interests. 
Stress has been placed on the most recent 
and most accessible materials available. 
Though new materials are constantly being 
published,*® and though their rate of publica- 
tion is increasing, a familiarity with selec- 
tions from the above can provide background 
in this important area of study. 


V. SOURCES 


Useful materials on health and medicine 
may be obtained from a variety of sources.*! 
A selected listing follows below: 


Professional 


American Sociological Society (New York 
University, Washington Square, New York 
3, New York) 

American Medical Association, 535 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10, III. 

American Public Health Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

American Dental Association, 222 E. Su- 
perior St., Chicago 11, II. 
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Government 

Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 

Health Departments — City 

Health Departments — State 
Foundations 

Russell Sage Foundation, 505 Park Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 

Commonwealth Fund, 41 E. 57th St., New 
York 22, N. Y. 

Health Information Foundation, 420 Lex- 
ington, New York 17, N. Y. 

Milbank Memorial Fund, 40 Wall St., New 
York, N. Y. 
Miscellaneous 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

Aetna Life Insurance Co., 151 Farmington 
Ave., Hartford 15, Conn. 

John Hancock Life Insurance Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

Prudential Insurance Co., 
Plaza, Chicago, IIl. 


Prudential 





1For an interesting sociological account of this 
organization’s activites, see the recent book by Sills, 
D. L., The Volunteers, Glencoe: Free Press, 1957. 

2 Health Information Foundation. For a glimpse 
of the extent and nature of the ongoing research in 
sociology alone, to select one example, see Census 
of Research, American Sociological Society, 1955, 
mimeographed. 

3 New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1954. 

4 New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1956. 

5In A. L. Kroeber, et al, Anthropology Today, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953. 
wae Sociological Review, 22, February, 


7 New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 

8 New York: Harper and Bros., 1929. Also avail- 
able in a paperback edition, New York: Pocket 
Books, Inc. 

® New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1947. 

10 New York: Oxford University Press, 1951. 

11 Washington, D. C., Service Center for Teachers 
of History, American Historical Association, 1958. 

12 New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1941. 

13 Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 

14 New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1941. 

15New York: Columbia University Press, 1949. 
2nd Edition. 

16 New York: Doubleday Anchor Books, 1958. 

17 New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1924. 

18 Scientific American, 179, September, 1948. 

19 London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1952. 

20 Baltimore: Williams and Kilkins Co., 1949. 

21 New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1952. 

22 New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1955. 

23 New York: Mentor Books, 1955. 

24 An interesting account of the extent to which 
magical practices pervade the contemporary Ameri- 
can religious scene is Schneider, L. and Dornbusch, 
S., Popular Religion, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1958. 

25 New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. 

26 New York: W. W. Norton and Co., Inc., 1955. 

27 New York: Wiley and Sons, 1958. 

28 New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1956. 

29 Glencoe: Free Press, 1953. 

30 Social Science Research Council Bulletin 55, 
New York. 

31 Springfield, Ill.: C. C. Thomas, 1949. 

32 Social Anthropology, Glencoe: Free Press, 1954. 

33 Glencoe: Free Press, 1957. 

34 Glencoe: Free Press, 1958. 

35 Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1958. 

36 New York: Basic Books, 1954. 

37 Glencoe: Free Press, 1951. 

38 Glencoe: Free Press, 1958. 

39 New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1945. 

409 For a very recent addition to the literature 
which samples specific studies in the social sciences 
see Jaco, E. G., editor, Patients, Physicians and IIl- 
ness, Glencoe: Free Press, 1959. 

41 A detailed catalogue of sources including film 
strips and other teaching materials can be found in 
Turner, C. E., Community Health Educator’s Com- 
par of Knowledge, St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby 

0., 1951. 


Lord North — 1778 


A Character and Personality Analysis 


By JAMES B. WHITE 
Phelps Vocational High School, Washington, D.C. 


Lord Frederick North, Second Earl of 
Guilford, was born April 13, 1732, during 
the period when England was struggling to 
consolidate her lead in the quest for overseas 
possessions. His ability won for him in 
March, 1767, an offer of the Chancellorship 
of the Exchequer. He continued his climb up 


the political ladder and in 1770 was ap- 
pointed Prime Minister by George III. 
Lord North entered the Prime Minister- 
ship at a very serious period in the history of 
England, probably rivaling the crisis of 
World War II and the threat of the Spanish 
Armada. The whole story of the domestic 
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politics of England in this period must be 
regarded as taking place in the shadow of 
the American struggle for independence. 
Therefore at his very entrance into office 
North practiced conciliation; among his first 
acts was the removal of duties on all goods 
except tea. But the tea problem continued to 
keep alive the irritation between the colonies 
and the mother country and led to the de- 
struction of a shipment of tea in the Boston 
harbor. This action brought about the Bos- 
ton Port Act and the general repression of 
the activities of the colonists. War was 
inevitable. 

The fighting in America began in 1775; 
but England had far more on her hands than 
the rebellious colonists alone. France, Spain, 
and Holland were also finally ranged against 
her, and most of the rest of Europe was 
hostile. The navy was engaged not only on 
the American coast but also in home waters, 
in the West Indies, in the Mediterranean, 
and even on the coasts of India. During this 
contest it was to receive its most serious set- 
backs. In 1777 Gen. John Burgoyne’s army 
was defeated at Saratoga. The news of 
Saratoga was received with much jubilation 
in France and in 1778 she allied herself 
with the colonies against England. In 1778 
North offered terms, a repeal of all laws 
passed since 1763, but it was too late, as the 
American-French alliance was firmly in 
being. 

What type of person was this Prime Minis- 
ter who was faced with so many and varied 
problems in the year 1778? It was indeed a 
dark year for the English Minister with 
enemies in his government as well as abroad. 
Can he be compared to the leaders who coun- 
seled Queen Elizabeth I so wisely in the war 
with Spain? Or did he have the strength of 
character of a Churchill who was a symbol of 
the rugged resistance of the English people 
against Axis aggression? So let us examine 
this man who has been somewhat neglected 
historically insofar as his personal attributes 
have been taken into consideration in the 
evaluation of this crucial period in English 
and American history. 

Among the various questions that enter 


into an estimate of the character and person- 
ality of Lord North are: first, what did his 
co-workers, both in his party and in the oppo- 
sition, think of his abilities as a political 
leader, and as a person; second, how did 
other contemporaries rate him along these 
lines; and third, how did his family group 
rate him in private life? 

It may be well to note that political actions, 
and opinions concerning them, do not neces- 
sarily reflect the true character and person- 
ality of North, but they will give some mea- 
sure of information concerning his general 
character and p_rsonality. After all, charac- 
ter itself is in some measure “the way you 
are in the eyes of others” and the “others” 
in North’s case were his contemporaries, 
that is, for the most part his fellow workers, 
and his family circle. 

One of the better sources of information 
as to the conduct of Lord North in public 
affairs during the year 1778, as well as 
what the statesmen thought of him during 
that period, is the Journals of Horace Wal- 
pole. Walpole (1717-1797) was a well-known 
author during the period, and the informa- 
tion in his works is quoted by all of the 
leading historians of today. 

In an entry for January 27, 1778, Walpole 
said that “Charles Fox in an admirable 
speech, attacked Lord North, on having 
called himself an unfortunate minister, and 
proved that all the disgrace had happened 
by ignorance, blunders, and misconduct—not 
by misfortune. Lord North answered with 
some humor; and as Fox had accused him of 
idleness, and of listening to flatterers, he said 
he passed a great deal of time in that house, 
where he could not be idle, and it was plain 
he was not flattered.”' It may be well to note 
here that Charles Fox (1749-1806) was a 
Whig, and was in opposition to North, who 
was a Tory. But, it is a well-known fact that 
North never wanted the responsibility of 
the Prime Ministership—as will be brought 
out below—especially when the conflict with 
the American Colonies broke out into open 
revolt. Therefore, the material contained in 
Fox’s speech, reflecting on North’s character, 
cannot be rejected altogether. 
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The above account by Walpole is import- 
ant, also, because it brings out the humorous 
side of North’s character and personality. 
Another indication of North’s good humor 
is brought out in another entry for January 
27th: Walpole said, “Lord North being asked, 
the day before the Parliament met after the 
holidays, if the army had good quarters at 
Philadelphia, replied, ‘So good that I wish I 
was to pass the next three months there’— 
meaning, rather than in the House of Com- 
mons.’” As well as being humorous, this 
incident shows that North was a person who 
could face the most trying situation with 
smiles and wisecracks. On the other hand, 
his humor could have been used as a “de- 
fense mechanism” to soothe his feeling of 
inadequacy, incident to the stormy sessions 
of Parliament that were to follow. 

In an entry for February 17, 1778, Wal- 
pole deviates from his chronology to inject 
some personal opinions of North’s Concilia- 
tory Plan, as well as his character in general. 
He presented in this entry his beliefs as to 
the underlying reasons for North’s Plan: 
one, the reverses suffered by the British 
troops in America; second, the difficulty of 
raising more money; and third, the minis- 
ters’ fear of losing their places.* But, accord- 
ing to Walpole, the discovery of a treaty 
between France and America, and great 
possibility of a French war springing out 
of that alliance, and the movement of French 
troops toward the Coast, spread an alarm 
that overbalanced all the comfortable pros- 
pects of peace.* Walpole continued, “. . . In 
fact, so many substantial reasons were not 
necessary to decide Lord North. The abject 
pliancy of his complaisance, and his shame- 
less tergiversation, embracing any measure 
that was dictated to him from Court. His 
indolent and frank insensibility reconciled 
him to anything. He never disguised his 
sentiments when they did not coincide with 
the operations committed to his execution, 
nor felt shame at contradicting those senti- 
ments. His impudence was his only honesty, 
and the want of hypocrisy his only inno- 
cence.’ 

Walpole’s bitter satire of North’s charac- 


ter should be taken with some reservations, 
because of ill-will beween the two, which 
developed from a misunderstanding that oc- 
curred several days prior to North’s presen- 
tation of his Conciliatory Plan to the House. 
The ill-will arose over North’s handling 
of the King’s order appointing a Deputy 
Ranger to St. James and Hyde Parks. Wal- 
pole considered this move out of the King’s 
power, because the Ranger not only appoints 
his Deputy but pays him his salary. The 
Ranger of the Parks, at that time, was Wal- 
pole’s nephew, Lord Oxford, who had been 
at that post since 1763. Although Walpole 
was biased in his appraisal of the character 
of North, much of what he said, if diluted 
to a certain extent, can be corroborated by 
other primary accounts. Lady Lindsay, his 
youngest daughter, considered him wanting 
“... of power to resist the influence of 
those he loved . . .”7 Robert Bisset (1759- 
1805), a well-known biographer and histor- 
ian of a later period, but a contemporary of 
North, had this to say concerning the Concil- 
iatory Plan and the speech North made intro- 
ducing it: “. . . The Minister declared, that 
his present sentiments were those which he 
had always entertained, and an accurate and 
minute examiner of his conduct and char- 
acter could discover, that the change here 
supposed was perfectly conformable to the 
uniform tenor of his indecision and fluctua- 
a 

It seems that most of the opinions made 
concerning North’s character during the pe- 
riod 1778 were based upon the repercussions 
of his Conciliatory measures. John Aikin 
(1747-1822), a respected physician and au- 
thor of the period, said that on February 17, 
1778, Lord North “. . . who appears always 
to have had conciliation in view, though he 
had been so unfortunate as always to be too 
late with his proposals, brought into the 
house two bills. .. .”* Aikin in this statement, 
as well as in the general text of his material 
on North, considered the Prime Minister to 
be slightly on the shiftless side, unable to 
formulate and present the right proposals 
at the right time. 

Edward Gibbon 


(1737-1794), one of 
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North’s best friends, and noted historian and 
civil servant of the period, had this to say 
concerning North’s actions in connection 
with the passage of the bills, in a letter to 
a friend: “. . . I do not find that the world— 
that is, a few whom I happen to converse 
with—are much inclined to praise Lord N’s 
ductility of temper.’’® This reflection on the 
character of North, that is, his weakness 
to be easily led, and easily persuaded, can 
be viewed with consideration and respect, 
because Gibbon could see and evaluate both 
the strengths and weaknesses in North’s 
character. 

At a later date Gibbon made an indirect 
reference to North’s character, which is ap- 
plicable to any period in the latter part of 
the statesman’s term as Minister. Concern- 
ing the schism which followed the death of 
the Marquis of Rockingham, the appoint- 
ment of the Earl of Shelburne, the resigna- 
tion of Fox, and his famous coalition with 
Lord North, Gibbon presented his estimate 
of the personal relationships of the men in- 
volved. “. . . I may assert, with some degree 
of assurance, that in their political conflict 
those great antagonists had never felt any 
personal animosity to each other, that their 
reconciliation was easy and sincere, and that 
friendship had never been clouded by the 
shadow of suspicion or jealousy.”!! This 
statement, if reasonably true, tends to sup- 
port the second paragraph in the introduc- 
tion of this paper, and acts to ameliorate the 
biting remarks made concerning North’s 
character by his political opponents and 
critics. 

In his Memoirs, Gibbon brings out another 
point which seems to establish this everlast- 
ing respect for Lord North, which undoubt- 
edly endured throughout the Minister’s term. 
“. .. The house in London which I fre- 
quented with most pleasure and assiduity was 
that of Lord North. After the loss of power 
and of sight, he was still happy in himself 
and his friends; and my public tribute of 
gratitude and esteem could no longer be 
suspected of any interested motive. .. .”!? 

In evaluating the generally favorable atti- 
tude of Gibbon toward North, it is important 


to keep in mind the fact that, it was through 
the “favourable disposition of Lord North” 
that Gibbon was appointed one of the Lord 
Commissioners of Trade and Plantations, 
by which his salary was boosted between 100 
and 800 pounds more per year, in 1779.%* 
Therefore, the comment he made concerning 
North may be colored a bit. 

There is evidence relevant to the inade- 
quacy and insecurity that North, himself, felt 
in his position as Prime Minister, prior to, 
during, and after the eventful year 1778. 
With the coming of the crucial parliamentary 
session of 1778-79, the King realized some- 
thing had to be done if the Administration 
was to survive. He requested North to pro- 
duce a plan, or scheme, which could be used 
to form the Administration into a stronger 
force. The first part of the resultant com- 
munication to the King, mainly the work of 
Robinson, stressed the need for attendance, 
and the holding of a primary meeting of 
placement for instruction in their duties. 
The rest of the communication was written 
mainly by North. There were two points, it 
was explained, which were of supreme im- 
portance to the Government of the Country: 

. .. The first is, that the public business 

can never go on as it ought whilst the prin- 

cipal and other efficient offices are in the 
hands of persons who are indifferent to, or 
actually dislike, their situation. 

The second is that in critical times, it 

is necessary that there should be one di- 

recting Minister, who should plan the 

whole of the operation of government, and 
control all the other departments of admin- 
istration so far as to make them cooperate 
zealously and actively with his designs, 
even though contrary to their own 

Lord North conceives these two rules 

to be wise and true, and therefore thinks 
it his duty to submit the expediency of 
His Majesty’s removing him as soon as he 
can, because he is certainly not capable 
of being such a minister as he has de- 
scribed, and he can never like a situation 
which he has most perfectly disliked even 
in much better and easier times.’ 

The above quotation, more than any other 
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source, affords a clear insight into the char- 
acter and personality of Lord North. It de- 
scribes his thoughts and decisions during a 
period which was trying even to men of a 
stronger character and personality. It shows 
that North was intelligent enough to know 
the exacting duties of his high office, as well 
as his inadequacy to fill it. North, as is shown 
in this account and in most others, was reluc- 
tant to assume the responsibility that went 
with high office, whether in peace or war. 
This assumption has been proven true from 
the testimony of North, himself, as well as 
his contemporaries. 

A letter written by North to his father, 
August 16, 1777, further proves the point of 
the latter conclusion, above: 

My Lord,—In the course of ten years’ 
hurry and vexation, I have never been so 
hurried or so vexed as I have been for 
these last two months. Indeed, I am almost 
worn out with continual fretting. It may 
very possibly be that my uneasiness pro- 
ceeds from my own faults, but the fact it 
that so long a continuance in a situation 
which I dislike, and for which I am neither 
adapted by temper or capacity, has sunk 
my spirits, weaken’d my understanding, 
impaired my memory, and fill’d my heart 
with a kind of uneasiness from which noth- 
ing can deliver me but an honourable 
retreat. | am sorry to say that I do not 
foresee the moment when that happiness 
will fall to my lot... .% 

Although written in the latter part of 1777, 
this letter illuminates the temperament of 
North, which was to endure until his final 
exit from public life. Even though most of 
his character and personality traits seem 
to be opposed to the desirable equipment 
needed to further the duties of a high office, 
one trait, or quality, stands out with the 
distinction of being unusual in the personage 
of a person in high office, that is, the strength 
to admit and evaluate his own weaknesses. 
This trait was foremost in the character of 
North throughout the middle and latter part 
of his stay in office. 

Turning now to more favorable opinions of 
Lord North, we find a statement made by 


John Nicholls (1745-1833), one of North’s 
contemporaries, and later to serve in the 
House of Commons during three parliaments, 
to be unbiased as far as research can deter- 
mine. He reasoned that “. . . Lord North 
was no inconsiderable statesman: he seems 
never to have been particularly attentive to 
the promotion of his own personal interests, 
and I have no doubt that he would have 
preferred to have pursued those measures 
which he thought most beneficial to his coun- 
try....6 Although this opinion was 
formed during and after the period under 
consideration, it was not formed purely from 
firsthand personal contact with the Minister, 
as the title of his book would lead you to be- 
lieve. Some of his conclusions were reached 
by information derived from friends who 
had dealings with North. On the other hand, 
by being in London during the sessions of 
Parliament, he had an opportunity to hear 
some of the debates and speeches of North, 
thereby forming the basis for some of his 
general conclusions. 

Henry Brougham (1778-1868), had this to 
say concerning Lord North’s character dur- 
ing the period under consideration: 

. . . That in society such a man must 
have been the most delightful of compan- 
ions may well be supposed. In his family, 
and in all his private intercourse as in his 
personal character, he was known to be 
in every respect amiable; of scrupulous 
integrity and unsullied honour. 

As a statesman, his merits are confes- 
sedly far inferior to those which clothed 
him as a debator and as a man. The Amer- 
ican War is the great blot on his 
es «6 
Although Brougham’s estimate of Lord 

North’s character may be considered a sec- 
ondary account—Brougham was born in 
1778— it is interesting to note that he based 
most of his conclusions on a letter written by 
Lord North’s youngest daughter, Lady Char- 
lotte Lindsay to himself, February 18, 1839,'8 
which is primary as to content. 

Most of the conclusions of Lady Lindsay 
should be considered carefully and with some 
reservations, due to the fact that she was 
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the youngest child, and the recollections of 
her early life with her father could have 
been somewhat hazy. And, secondly, the 
purpose for which the letter was written 
must be understood. In this case, the pur- 
pose of the letter is very clear indeed: Lady 
Lindsay knew the essence of the information 
she was about to give would be published, 
and future generations would rely heavily on 
her conclusions. This is brought out in the 
first paragraph: 

. . . You mentioned to me the other 
night, your intention of writing the char- 
acter of my Father, to be placed among 
some other characters of the statesmen of 
the last century, that you are preparing 
for the press, and at the same time stated 
the difficulty of describing a man of whom 
you had no personal knowledge. This con- 
versation has induced me to cast back my 
mind to the days of my childhood and early 
youth, that I may give you such impres- 
sions of my Father’s private life, as those 
recollections will afford. .. .1® 
Lady Lindsay related the early life and 

education of her father, and compared the 
slimness of his figure in early life to that of 
the figure she knew best, “. . . a corpulent 
heavy figure, the movements of which were 
rendered more awkward and were impeded 
by his extreme nearsightedness before he 
became totally blind.” 

Concerning her father’s married life, she 
said her mother, “like the rest of the world,” 
delighted in her husband’s conversation, and 
was “contented to be a happy listener during 
his life, and after his death her spirits were 
too much broken down for her to care what 
she was.” She said she didn’t know whether 
her parents had been in love with each other 
when they married, but she was sure “there 
never was a more happy union than theirs 
during the thirty-six years that it lasted.” 
She never heard an unkind word pass be- 
tween them; “his affectionate attachment to 
her was as unabated as her love and admira- 
tion for him.” 

Lady Lindsay considered her father “per- 
fectly cleanhanded and pure in money mat- 
ters,” and said that he “left office a poorer 


man than when he came into it.”” With North’s 
father being alive at the time, “his income 
would have scantily provided for the educa- 
tion and maintenance of his six children, and 
for the support of his habitual, though un- 
ostentatious hospitality.” This was some- 
what alleviated by the fact that “he had 
no expensive tastes, or love of splendor,” 
according to Lady Lindsay. 

Lady Lindsay gave her impressions of her 
father’s style of conversation and character 
in private life: 

... His wit was of the most genuine and 
playful kind; he related remarkably well, 
and liked conversing upon literary sub- 
jects. . . . His manners were those of a 
high bred gentleman, particularly easy 
and natural; indeed, good breeding was 
so marked a part of his character, that it 
would have been affectation in him to have 
been otherwise than well bred. With such 
good taste and good breeding, his raillery 
could not fail to be of the best sort— 
always amusing and never wounding. He 
was the least fastidious of men, possessing 
the happy art of extracting any good that 
there was to be extracted out of anybody. 

He never would let his children call peo- 
ple bores; and I remember the triumphant 
joy of the family when, after a tedious 
visit from a very prosy and empty man, 
he exclaimed, ‘well, that man is an insuf- 
ferable bore!’ 

... To his servants he was a most kind 
and indulgent master: if provoked by 
stupidity or impertinence, a few hasty, 
impatient words might escape him; but I 
never saw him really out of humor. He 
had a drunken, stupid groom, who used 
to provoke him; and who, from this un- 
common circumstance, was called by the 
children ‘the man that put papa in a pas- 
sion’; and I think he continued all his life 
putting papa in a passion, and being for- 
given, for I believe he died in his service. 

... Lord North was a truly pious Chris- 
tian; and (although from his political 
view of the subject) I believe that one of 
the last speeches he made in Parliament 
was against the repeal of the Test Act, yet 
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his religion was quite free from bigotry or 

intolerance, and consisted more in the 

beautiful spirit of Christian benevolence 
than in outward and formal observances. 

His character in private life was, I believe, 

as faultless as that of any human being 

can be; and those actions of his public 
life which appear to have been the most 
questionable, proceeded, I am entirely con- 

vinced, from what one must own was a 

weakness, though not an unamiable one, 

and which followed him through his life, 
the want of power to resist the influence 
of those he loved... .”’”° 

It is very evident from the above quota- 
tions that Lady Lindsay admired her father 
very much, and saw in him almost all it took 
to be a perfect father. Therefore, some of 
her recollections are undoubtedly prejudiced 
and the incidents mentioned may be a trifle 
exaggerated. She mentioned one weakness 
of character in North that was very im- 
portant in the shaping of contemporary 
criticism toward him and his policies, and 
that was his inability to resist the influence 
of those near him. This weakness should be 
considered the most serious of all, whether 
viewed from a private or public standpoint. 
And, sometimes, it is hard to divorce traits of 
character in public life from those in private 
life; they tend to overlap. Lady Lindsay 
overlooked this possibility in her character 
analysis. 

One aspect of her analysis stands out in 
particular, and that was his tendency toward 
good humor throughout his life. Other pri- 
mary accounts tend to support her in this 
contention. There are innumerable stories 
and anecdotes which point this out. Very 
amusing is the one related by Brougham, in 
his book, concerning North’s appointment as 
one of the Joint Paymasters in 1765: 

An anecdote is related of his Paymaster- 
ship which will paint, though in homely 
colours, his habitual good humour. He was 
somewhat disappointed at finding he had 
a colleague, who was to divide the emolu- 
ments of the office, which was then chiefly 
prized for its large perquisites. The day 
he took possession of the official house, a 


dog had dirtied the hall, and Lord North, 
ringing for the servant, told him to be 
sure in clearing the nastiness away, that 
he took half of it to his colleague, as it 
was a perquisite of the Joint office.*! 


After careful examination of accounts, 
public testimonies, and anecdotes, relative to 
the character and personality of Lord North 
in 1778, as well as recollections that can be 
applied to any period in his life, it is possible 
to draw several generalizations as to his 
character and personality. 


All sources point out the fact that Lord 
North had a profound and sincere sense of 
humor. This trait of personality and char- 
acter seems to exclude itself from the broad- 
ness of generalization, to become a complete 
factual conclusion. There is a wealth of in- 
formation which tend to support the gener- 
alization that North was ductile in tempera- 
ment, that is, he was easily influenced by 
those close to him. Although not supported 
by quite as much evidence as the first gen- 
eralization, the second one also tends toward 
fact. Because of his conciliatory plans, and 
his amicable and pacific nature in general, 
North can be considered a pacifist. There is 
evidence that North in some aspects can be 
considered as being a religious man during 
1778; although he did not necessarily show 
his religion in formal observances, he prac- 
ticed it in everyday living. This contention 
was set forth by his daughter, and has not 
been refuted by other primary sources. Even 
his most bitter critic, Horace Walpole, con- 
sidered the “want of hypocrisy his only 
innocence.” 


1 Horace Walpole, Journal of the Reign of King 
George the III, Il, 188-84; for similar account see, 
goa J. Fox, Memorials and Correspondence, I, 
144, 

2 Walpole, op. cit., 184. 

3 Thid., 200. 

4 Tbid., 200-201. 

5 [bid., 201-202. 

6 Horace Walpole, “Letter to Lord North, Feb. 11, 


1778,” in Paget Toynbee, ed., Supplement to the 
Letters of Horace Walpole, I, 270-272; see also, 
“Letter to Sir Edward Walpole,” ibid, 272-273. 

7 See note 19 below. 

8 Robert Bisset, The History of the Reign of George 
ITI, III, 30. 


® John Aikin, Annals of the Reign of King George 
117, Il, 210. 
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10 Edward Gibbon, “Edward Gibbon, Esq., to J. B. 
Holroyd, Esq., Feb. 23, 1778,” in Henry Morley, 
ed., Memoirs of Edward Gibbon, 405; for footnote 
explanation of letter, see Edward Gibbon, Private 
Letters, (ed. by Rowland E. Prothero), 329-330. 

11 Henry Morley, op. cit., 182-183. 

12 Jbid., 190. 

13 Jbid. 

14 J. W. Fortescue, “Lord North’s Communication 
to the King,” History of the British Army, IV, 216, 
= quoted by W. Baring Pemberton in Lord North, 

89. 

15 Lord North, “Lord North, the Prime Minister: 
A Personal Memoir-II,” The North American Re- 
view, CLX XVII, 270. 

16 John Nicholls, Recollections and Reflections, 
Personal and Political as Connected with Public 
Affairs During the Reign of George III, 37. 

17 Henry Brougham, “Lord North,” Historical 
Sketches of Statesmen who Flourished in the Time 
of George III, 31. 

18 Henry Brougham, “Letter from Lady Charlotte 
on Lord North,” op. cit. 406-409. 

19 Jbid., 406. 

20 Jbid., 408-409. 

21 Jbid., 407, note. 
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A New Capital for Brazil 


By ArtuurR A. DELANEY 
Memorial High School, Hyde Park, New York 


The idea of moving a country’s capital is 
not a new one. New York was once the cap- 
ital of the United States, and Calcutta, the 
capital of British India. The architectural 
designs of Chicagoan Walter Burley Griffin 
changed Australia’s capital from bustling 
Melbourne to the planned city of Canberra. 
Revolutionary armies moved China’s capital 
about as one might move chessmen. When 
Turkey’s Kemal Atatiirk came to power in 
1923, one of his first acts was to move the 
capital from Istanbul to centrally located 
Ankara. It was often been proposed that our 
own capital, in its present location mainly for 
political and not geographic considerations, 
be moved (perhaps to Kansas or Colorado) 
to centralize its national location or to avoid 


the notorious climate of the present one. 
Thus there are many precedents for moving 
Brazil’s capital to a more desirable location. 

The idea for the movement of Brazil’s 
capital from the seacoast’s Rio de Janeiro to 
the interior sertao of the state of Goias dates 
back as far as 1882, the year Brazil achieved 
her independence. Every one of Brazil’s con- 
stitutions (the most recent was in 1946) has 
included a plan for moving the capital to the 
interior. Even the new capital’s name, 
Brasilia, was chosen when the first constitu- 
tion was written. Historically, the idea of a 
capital in Brazil’s interior dates to the Incon- 
fidencia Mineira, a heroic band that early 
demanded the removal of the capital to Sao 
Joao Rey, in Minas Gerais. In 1808 thought- 
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provoking essays were written in the Correio 
Brasiliense by José da Costa Pereira Furtado 
de Mendonca presenting reasons for the 
capital’s removal. One of the most cogent 
reasons was the selection of a centrally lo- 
cated site in the headwater region of the 
navigable rivers, from which the Nation’s 
ports could still be easily reached. 

After the independence of Brazil, develop- 
ment of the new nation took precedence over 
the removal of the capital; the movement was 
all but forgotten, though from time to time 
the idea was revived by Brazil’s most eminent 
statesmen, geographers, and historians. It 
took a dynamic and visionary leader of no 
mean ability, a man of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, capable of looking beyond his own 
time, to make the dreams and imaginings of 
the Brazilian people a_ speedily created 
reality. Such a man is Brazil’s President, 
Juscelino Kubitschek. 

Kubitschek, once his mind was made up, 
moved with all the rapidity allowed him by 
the Constitution. On September 19, 1956, he 
pushed through an enabling act forming the 
Companhia Urbanizadora da Nova Capital, 
popularly shortened to Novacap. The task 
assigned to Novacap over two years ago was 
to build the new city, complete with finished 
public buildings, palaces, hotels, churches, 
airport and courthouses by 1960! In its half- 
finished state, the city looks more like an 
incomplete World’s Fair project than the 
future capital of a great nation. However, 
the metropolis that will house half a million 
people is completely laid out. The airport— 
the biggest in the country with an accommo- 
dation for even the largest of airships—has 
naturally been completed, and a modern 
macadam road links Brasilia to the seacoast 
via the city of Anapolis. Brasilia already has 
its banking houses, hotels, building supply 
yards—and three newspapers! Noted land- 
marks include the completed Palace of the 
Aurora, the “White House” of Brazil; the 
Brazilian Senate, resembling an inverted 
kettledrum; and the House, another “kettle- 
drum” conversely balanced on its elliptic 
plinth. Within easy walking distance of these 
edifices, two twin twenty-eight story congres- 





sional office buildings, reminiscent of the 
New York office of the United Nations, will 
be erected. Nor is the last factor a co- 
incidence. Brasilia’s architect also contrib- 
uted a guiding hand to the creation of the 
World Capital. 

Although President Kubitschek provided 
the impetus that replaced typical Brazilian 
cynicism concerning the eventual construc- 
tion of the capital with administrative ac- 
tion, it remained for the brilliant fifty-year- 
old Oscar Niemeyer to advance Kubitschek’s 
dream city into a reality. Niemeyer, a com- 
bination science-fiction architect and Frank 
Lloyd Wright, is no novice to the large scale 
drawing board. He re-designed sections of 
war-torn Berlin, planned a_ suburb of 
Havana, the Brazilian Pavilion of the New 
York World’s Fair, and pioneered the mod- 
ern city planning for the expansion of 
Brazil’s Belo Horizonte, a city of nearly 
400,000 inhabitants and capital of the state 
of Minas Gerais. 

City planning is not a new concept in the 
building of capitals. Washington, D. C., is 
a planned city. Several capitals have been 
located on sites chosen for beauty and health- 
ful climates. Brasilia is unique in that it 
combines an ideal location with the best of 
modern planning. 

Brasilia serves the dual objective of cen- 
tralizing the administrative apparatus of a 
nation that has yet to exhaust its frontier, 
while replacing Rio de Janeiro, a city ideal 
for commerce but not for government, as the 
country’s political stage. The four hundred 
square mile site of Brazil’s new capital is 
located high on the Goias Planaltina; at this 
altitude, the climate is cool throughout the 
year, a decided advantage for a city that is 
intended to be every inch a capital. Some- 
what similar in purpose to Scotland’s Edin- 
burgh, the city’s main source of income will 
be the federal offices, and the allied indus- 
tries and services demanded by governmental 
function. Indeed, the already-existing zoning 
laws of the new capital prohibit manufactur- 
ing within the city limits. Moreover, it is 
unlikely that manufacturing, per se, will de- 
velop in the neighboring hinterland. Since 
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this is a potentially excellent agricultural 
region, it will probably be devoted to pro- 
viding food for the 500,000 future residents 
of the city who will administer the Nation’s 
affairs. 

Brasilia should be a city with low traffic 
fatalities. The general city outline resem- 
bles that of the wings and fuselage of an air- 
plane. Along the central axis of the “fuse- 
lage” will be the important government 
buildings; the “wings” constitute residential 
blocks. Each of these residential squares, 
housing 3,000 persons, will contain a strip 
of light-duty local access road area. Pedes- 
trians and vehicles will each have independ- 
ent paths so constituted that none will meet 
or intersect on any one level. The residential 
characteristics of the area will be maintained 
by tree-lined walks, benches, fountains, and 
local shopping centers. Here is a city that 
has solved the traffic and congestive problems 
that are plaguing London, Paris, and New 
York. Here, then, is a city of tomorrow, 
conceived and built by the visionaries of 
today. 


But what about Rio? Rio de Janeiro, 
bustling city of over two million, with its 
world-famous Pao de Acucar, and endowed 
with one of the largest and most beautiful 
harbors in the world will surely not go the 
way of a Nevada ghost town. With Brasilia 
nearer the geographic center of the country, 
Rio, located just five hundred and fifty miles 
to the southeast, will serve (as Guayaquil 
serve Quito and Yokohama serves Tokyo) as 
the country’s most important port. The 
southeastern coastal section of Brazil is the 
country’s most populated area. With manu- 
facturing curtailed at Brasilia, Rio and its 
environs will serve the capital and the nation 
as Brazil’s most important industrial hub. 
Rio has long been a cultural center and resort 
playground. The natural advantages that 
have made Rio a cidade maravilhosa — a 
marvellous city — have not disappeared. The 
visions of Kubitschek and the planning of 
Niemeyer have not supplanted Rio; they 
have only complemented it by creating Bra- 
silia, the world’s newest capital. 


The Human and the Historical 


Lloyd George and the Paris Peace Conference 


FRANK T. ARONE 
Haverstraw High School, Haverstraw, New York 


THE PERSONALITY OF LLOYD GEORGE 

On January llth, 1919 an Englishman 
arrived in Paris. This person, however, was 
not an ordinary Englishman, as he was the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain. His purpose 
on this occasion was to represent the British 
people at the Paris Peace Conference. 

As one looked at him, one saw a man of 
medium stature, a massive head, and a face 
which might at times resemble the charac- 
teristics of a lion, a sheep, or a goat. He had 
blue eyes which might be fierce at times, but 
they were always full of confidence and effi- 
ciency. His white hair waving wildly in the 


wind and his massive mustache made him a 
distinguished-looking Welshman and Celt. As 
one examined closer, there was a magnetic 
quality in the glance, the voice, and every 
manner of the man. It was said that no one 
could help but “fall under the spell of his 
personal charm.” 

All of these characteristics made him a 
very persuasive man. It is said that people 
disliked hearing him discussing proposals 
for fear that they would fall under his con- 
vincing quality. His speeches were filled with 
simile and imagery. He was the orator who 
knew his audiences, always changing his 
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mood with theirs. As he appealed to the emo- 
tions, he put forth wit and humor. After 
he had spoken, even those who voted against 
him would admit that it was difficult “to 
preserve themselves from his spell.” 


Another characteristic of the man was his 
sensitivity to public opinion. He tried to 
avoid the temptation of a man of power that 
stops listening to his people. In his public 
life, he had received men of every age and 
aptitude for talks. It was a part of and a 
medium for his irresistible personal charm. 


Closely tied to this sensitivity was a tend- 
ency to vacillate after having taken a posi- 
tion. He was described as being “not a very 
consistent character,” as being “rooted in 
nothing,” and being “never able for six 
months to present a constant policy.’’ Lyon 
felt that he exemplified the truth of Sir 
Francis Galton’s statement “that different 
aspects of the multifarious character of men 
react to different calls from without, so 
that the individual, and much more the same 
race, may behave very differently at different 
times.”’ He changed his position from day 
to day without recognizing his “own incon- 
sistency or being able to think that others 
thought he was acting in bad faith.” 


This was particularly confusing to the 
people of other nations. Lyon mentioned that 
a Frenchman once remarked that he did not 
understand the man due to “his declarations 
of friendship followed by some hostile step 
and his fluctations with those who yesterday 
were our common enemies.” Even Mrs. Wil- 
son said, “Mr. Lloyd George was a political 
weather vane shifting with every wind that 
blew across the channel.” 


it is interesting to note that Lloyd George’s 
inconsistency at times showed him as one 
who would gladly sacrifice principle for ex- 
pediency. At times he showed the tendency 
to give up principle if he believed it would 
meet the practical situation better. Robert 
Lansing said that although at Paris he was 
a man of “restless energy,” he was always 
looking at “questions from the point of 
view of expediency.” 


George had another very important qual- 
ity. He was a man of action. All through his 
life from boyhood onward, he was the mag- 
netic figure and the “‘one round whom energy 
eddied in an emergency.” It was he who 
motivated the English people to put forth 
the great cort in World War I. In short, 
he was the moving spirit of the changes of 
this period of England. 

Finally, George demonstrated the qualities 
of a humanitarian. He had a feeling for the 
poor, oppressed, and the unfortunate. As a 
boy, he had realized the injustices that were 
suffered by the poor people like his family 
who could not raise their voices in protest. 
As he grew older he saw oppression con- 
nected with wealth and power. In the Boer 
War, he could not see how a wealthy nation 
like Britain would attempt to crush a pas- 
toral race. Dilnot said that really “from the 
start he devoted himself passionately and 
wholeheartedly to the side of the underdog.” 

He also showed this characteristic in his 
conception of the future and the interde- 
pendence of men in one world. He knew that 
men must learn to live together for the wel- 
fare of one affected the other. In fact, the 
purpose of this very mission might really 
be said to be to construct a plan so that men 
could peacefully live together. He knew the 
horrors of war and a bad peace. Edwards 
mentioned that he said, “War is a ghastly 
thing, but not as grim as a bad peace. There 
is an end to the most horrible war, but a 
bad peace goes on and on staggering from 
one war to another.” 

THE PEACE CONFERENCE OF PARIS 

Twenty-seven nations sent representatives 
to Paris in 1919 to discuss plans for perma- 
nent peace. Germany had been crushed, and 
World War I was over. 

Plenary sessions of the congress were few 
in number and of no real significance. The 
Supreme War Council, the directing agency 
of the war, made itself into the Supreme 
Council, the directing agency of the peace. 
The Great Powers, the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and Japan, each rep- 
resented by two members, became the Coun- 
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cil of Ten. This was done because many of 
the powers, for example those of Central 
America, had made slight donations to the 
war and their interests were little affected. 
This group was later reduced to a Council of 
Five, and ultimately to a Council of Four 
where the real power of the conference 
rested. 


The job of the conference was an enormous 
one. Its most vital struggle was the bringing 
into being of a League of Nations and relat- 
ing it to the treaty of peace. On the question 
of the territories, the map of Europe was 
redrawn. In the West, the provinces of 
Alsace and Lorraine were returned to France 
to redress the German wrong of 1871. The 
Saar Basin was provisionally severed from 
the German empire. It was placed under a 
commission of the League for fifteen years 
after which time a plebiscite was to take 
place. In the North the fate of north and cen- 
tral Schleswig, which was wrested from Den- 
mark in 1864, was determined by a plebiscite 
in which the northern zone voted for incorpo- 
ration into Denmark and the central part 
voted for union with Germany. In the East, 
Posen and nearly the whole of North Prussia 
were incorporated in the resurrected Polish 
state. Upper Silesia, as a result of a plebis- 
cite, was divided between Germany and 
Poland. To provide Poland with a port, the 
German city of Danzig was restored to its 
former state as a free city and placed under 
the League. The connection between Poland 
and Danzig was secured by the establish- 
ment of a Polish Corridor which separated 
East Prussia from the rest of Germany. In 
addition, Germany was required to give up 
all her rights and titles to overseas pos- 
sessions. 


Besides the League and territorial ques- 
tions, the Treaty of Versailles was concerned 
with issues relating to reparation, demilitari- 
zation of the Rhine, disarmament, and the 
exaction of guarantees for carrying out 
German obligations. 


The job done was a big one. Grant, in de- 
scribing the prime ministers as they emerged 


from the signing of the treaty on June 28, 
1919, said: 

These men had just signed an instru- 
ment which they imagined would guaran- 
tee permanent peace to the world. That 
was a delusion, yet none the less the men 
were worth looking at. They had enjoyed 
more power over wider areas than any 
men then living on earth. They had gov- 
erned the world since the Armistice, and 
they had laid away a German Empire in 
the dust in the very place in which it 
had arisen to glory. 

THE EFFECTS OF GEORGE’S PERSONALITY ON 
THE PARIS PEACE CONFERENCE 
I. The Persuasive Man 

At the Paris Conference George demon- 
strated the qualities of a great artist in per- 
suasion. Burbidge said, “So great was his 
power of persuasion that many delegates 
feared to discuss their own proposals with 
him personally, lest he should charm them 
into reversing their opinions.” 

When the question of the Rhineland arose, 
the French people wanted to tear from Ger- 
many the province on the left bank of the 
Rhine and graft it on to France. Wilson felt 
this violated the principle of the consent of 
governed which had been in the Fourteen 
Points. It was Lloyd George that not only 
agreed, but “induced the French premier to 
abandon the demand for the Rhine frontier.” 
In exchange for this, he proposed that the 
United States and Great Britain formally 
agree to come to the aid of France in the 
event that an unprovoked attack took place 
upon her territory by Germany. With 
George’s persuasion, Clemenceau saw that 
this method was more efficient in operation 
in the event that war came with Germany 
and the situation was agreed upon. 

It was events like this from which there 
grew up a legend in Europe after the Paris 
Conference of 1919. It was said that George 
could “outwit and out-maneuver French 
diplomats with his magic tongue and win- 
ning ways. Poincaré was later to say: 

Therefore, I will not put myself in the 
path of temptation but will remain quietly 
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at home, will consider in the quietude of 

the Quai d’ Orsay any propositions which 

are made, and will send my answers 
through Mr. Barthou. 

Il. The Man Sensitive To Public Opinion 

As has been pointed out, Lloyd George was 
very responsive to the crowd. He was very 
sensitive to English public opinion. Perhaps 
this is why General Bliss said that George 
only “saw the British viewpoint entirely.” 

In an effort to get a common agreement 
on the Armistice, in the early negotiations 
Wilson sent Colonel House to Paris to confer 
with the members of the Supreme War Coun- 
cil in regard to the implications of the Four- 
teen Points. George objected to the clause 
regarding the freedom of the seas. He felt it 
was the blockade which had broken Ger- 
many. George expressed his willingness to 
see the matter considered by the League, but 
it remained unsettled at the conference. He 
said: 

The English people will not look to it. 
On this point they are absolutely solid. 
Consequently, it is of no use for me to say 
that I can accept the principle when I 
know that I shall not be speaking for the 
British nation. 

Ludwig was not surprised at matters re- 
maining unsettled in which the sensitive 
George participated for he said: 

When a man has kept his ear cocked 
during thirty years eagerly listening for 
the slightest inarticulate sound whereby 
he might interpret the dim wish of the 
mob, when he has seldom discussed politi- 
cal principles with individual obligations; 
this long usage must necessarily have its 
effects. 

Lansing said that “never for a moment 
did he take his hand from the political pulse.” 
He had made certain promises during the 
parliamentary elections of December, 1918, 
which he considered binding upon himself. 
Of these, Germany’s payment of the cost of 
the war and the public trial of the Kaiser by 
an international tribunal of justice attracted 
much attention. As a result of this, he se- 
cured a triumph as none of his predecessors 


had achieved. Perhaps this was why Clemen- 
ceau’s description of his colleague was “one 
who thought he was Napoleon.” 

Prior to the election, John Maynard 
Keynes had been preparing data to substan- 
tiate any opposition to an excessive demand 
for indemnity. He had set it at forty milliard 
marks. However, when the election got 
under way which “was to provide himself 
with an unassailable mandate to negotiate 
the peace,” George became severe on the 
reparation question. This was a change from 
the moderate position of the Treasury. 

It was the opinion of some that at the 
conference George knew that his figure of 
24,000,000,000 pounds sterling was too much, 
but he insisted on it in the begnining because 
he feared that he would be voted from office 
and a new delegation to the conference would 
he sent. Lansing agreed on this point for the 
said: 

While there is a natural disposition to 
criticize him for his attempts to follow the 
fluctuations of public opinion rather than 
follow rigid policy, it must be remembered 
that the tenure of the office of the British 
cabinet is dependent on the will of the 
House of Commons, and that unless a 
majority support the government, he is 
forced to resign. 

On the other hand, one writer called it 
his great “historical mistake.” House and 
others agreed. They told George that if he 
would go back to England and address the 
House, and point out boldly that his pre- 
election calculations of Germany’s capacity 
to pay were inaccurate, he would gain over- 
whelming support. Since George refused to 
go on such a mission, he seized on the idea 
that a permanent commission should decide 
the question. This was really seen as an effec- 
tive method of postponement, until the politi- 
cal horizon had cleared, and the decision of 
an exact sum for Germany could be reached. 
However, this type of postponement was to 
bring the consequences of continual un- 
settlement that plagued Europe, and to leave 
the German indemnity undecided. 

It is interesting to note that in his writings 
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George maintained that the election story 
was a “fantastic tale.” He said that “there 
was not a word about the reparations in the 
Manifesto,” and “as to the hanging of the 
Kaiser, I never used the phrase.” 

Ill. The Inconsistent Man 

After putting forth a demand for severe 
reparations, George tended to repudiate it. 
The attitude of Northcliffe on this question 
in an interview with Sisley Huddleston of 
the Westminister Gazette was given by 
Orton. Northcliffe felt that great concern 
existed throughout the country that George 
“instead of formulating the complete claim 
of the Empire, was merely considering what 
amount could be extracted from Germany.” 
Lauzanne supported this for he said, ‘Not 
only did he no longer wish to squeeze the 
lemon tree until the pips squeaked, but he 
did not even want to go near the lemon tree 
for fear that a single fruit would fall from 
x.” 

Since his new position was the opposite of 
his election speeches, he was called by his 
people the “elusive Welshman” since they 
found it difficult to put thir fingers on him. 
Furthermore, suspicion in other nations 
arose, as they believed there was some hid- 
den maneuver behind the visible part of a 
former negotiation. 

IV. The Man of Expediency 

Because George altered his mind with 
every change of public opinion, he displayed 
at times the tendency to sacrifice principle. 
A point was reached at the conference where 
there was no real debate. The President con- 
tinued with his restraints, and Clemenceau 
put forth his stinging phrases. It was at this 
time that George proposed that the settle- 
ment of the peace be negotiated chiefly 
through the Big Four. This was to exclude 
the small nations from taking part in the 
principal decisions affecting the peace. 

Lansing felt that George’s position on the 
matter was determined by popular senti- 
ment. He felt that George thought “if the 
proceedings were not published, there would 
not be a consistent heckling of the negotia- 
tors by political enemies.” Tardieu, how- 


ever, felt that agreement could not have been 
reached by a vote of the majority for una- 
nimity would have been necessary. In the 
interallied councils of war final decisions had 
been reached by gradual adjustment. In this 
case, this would have been impossible if the 
exchange of views had been paralyzed by 
publications from time to time. 

Possibly another factor for George’s in- 
sistence with regard to the reduction to a 
Council of Four can be found in his liking 
for brevity. He disliked wading through ver- 
biage or writing long communications. In- 
stead, he performed to obtain information in 
discussion with the people directly. 

There was no doubt then that the method 
was essential to practical control of the pro- 
ceedings, and expedient. However, it sacri- 
ficed the principle of the equality of nations 
and the basic right of every independent 
state, that was large or small as well as weak 
or strong, to have a voice in the determina- 
tion of its own destiny. If the interests of the 
big powers in this arrangement interfered 
with the small ones, the latter would have 
little chance. 

George’s insistence on this procedure had 
been difficult for the small nations to under- 
stand since they looked to the Fourteen 
Points. It was believed that every negotia- 
tion at every point would be wide open to 
public eye, since the first of these explicitly 
asked for “open convenants of peace openly 
arrived at.” However, even though Wilson 
had not meant that the “birth pains of peace 
be utterly exposed,” and he did his best to 
clarify the misconception, the small nations 
refused to repudiate their stand based upon 
their impression of the meaning of the 
earlier pronouncement. 

When the newspapers did print something 
which escaped through the conference doors, 
George showed his insistence on secrecy. He 
said, “If this kind of thing is to go on, I 
shall cease to take part in the work of the 
conference.” George continually complained 
to Clemenceau. Although it is not known for 
certain, possibly this was one of the instances 
in which it is written that Wilson had to 
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intervene to prevent a fight with fists be- 
tween George and Clemenceau. 

The reduction of the Council to four mem- 
bers upon the insistence of George also had a 
profound effect upon the regard which the 
small nations had for Wilson. He was sup- 
ported by the smaller nations, and they 
looked to him as a friend. He could have 
maintained his superior position if he had 
held strictly to the rule of equality. He 
should have adamantly insisted that if the 
terms of peace were to be definite, they 
should be considered and drafted by the com- 
missioners whose results should be discussed 
and passed upon in full session. Further- 
more, supported as he was, he could have in 
later matters brought tremendous pressure 
upon his three colleagues. 

V. The Man of Action 

Lloyd George was a “man of action.” His 
attitude in English domestic policies had 
been never to hesitate, but to grasp with 
lightning intuition the moment’s opportunity. 
Therefore, it was not surprising that at this 
conference he should be concerned with doing 
a thing which would get the matter onward. 

At the conference the President of the 
United States had set his mind on something 
more urgent than the colonial questions. He 
felt the settlement of the conditions of 
Europe were more important and that this 
was covered in the suitable clauses of the 
League of Nations. Therefore, he continually 
pressed for the approval of the League by 
placing blocks in the way of adequate con- 
sideration of the questions of the colonies. 

Novak said, “Lloyd George, seeing no 
progress made over the colonies, grew res- 
tive.”’ Huddleston best described the attitude 
of George when he said: 

He believes in doing things. He does 
not believe in standing still or risking com- 
plete failure. Therefore, when he finds it 
impossible to act as he would wish, he 
nevertheless acts — as others wish. 

When the President pressed the question 
of the League and stated that it had to be 
settled in ten days, George became filled with 
delight. Novak believed that George thought 


“if it was only a question of days, then by 
all means let the crank have his way if he 
insisted on it.’”’ He decided to stir up all per- 
sons involved, and make them get “the con- 
founded thing finished sooner.” 

George did just this. It is important to 
note that if George had not, the conference 
might not have accepted the League when it 
did. Without British assistance, the Presi- 
dent “despite his unbinding steadfastness 
would never have seen the triumph of his 
hour.” 

VI. Lloyd George, The Humanitarian 
In certain stages of the conference the 

humanitarian side of the man emerged. Con- 
sidering the “side of the underdog,” he 
pleaded for moderation in the German situa- 
tion. He realized the difficulty of the German 
government confronted on one side with 
Communism and the other with the remains 
of a former monarchy. While he was fully 
aware of the French right to receive repara- 
tions on a reasonable scale, he took the view 
that the restoration of Germany was a prece- 
dent condition to a lasting peace. 

In his “Some Considerations In The Peace 
Conference Before They Finally Draft The 
Terms,” dated March 25, 1919, he best 
showed his concern for the underdog. He 
said that after a war when nations are tired 
and bleeding, those with pictures of victory 
may try to impose a peace, but it would not 
be enduring. In his plea for moderation, he 
said: 

You may strip Germany of her colonies, 
reduce her armaments to a mere police 
force and her navy to that of a fifth-rate 
power; all the same in the end if she feels 
that she has been unjustly treated in the 
peace of 1919 she will find means of 
exacting retribution from her conquerors. 

In short, he feared that a harsh peace would 
force Germany to place “her resources, her 
brains, her vast organizing power” at the 
disposal of Bolshevism, because she had no 
one else to whom she could turn. 

There were also other points in this docu- 
ment. He felt that “reparations ought to dis- 
appear if possible with the generation which 
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made the war.” Secondly, he said that before 
a permanent limitation of armaments upon 
Germany could be made, the allies had to 
impose one upon themselves. Finally, he 
asked that the German people be admitted to 
the family of the League, after they had ac- 
cepted the peace terms and set up a demo- 
cratic government. 

It has been said that in his understanding 
of Germany or any underdog, “it was diffi- 
cult to find a man who could hold a candle to 
him.” In spite of the suffering that Germany 
had imposed upon the British, George was 
the member of the conference that begged 
that food be sent into Germany. He bitterly 
attacked the allies because “not a single ton 
of food had been sent to Germany.” He be- 
lieved that the allies were not only causing 
suffering, but sowing hatred among men for 
the future. In an effort to persuade the 
group, he read General Plumer’s letter which 
said, “The mortality amongst women, chil- 
dren, and the sick is grave, and sickness due 
to hunger is spreading.” In conclusion he 
said, “I request therefore that a definite date 
be fixed for the arrival of the first supplies.” 

The humanitarian side is also seen in his 
concept of one world. In the peace which 
grew up which might be called a new world 
policy, Lloyd George was the mouthpiece of 
Europe. He felt the prosperity of one nation 
reached beyond its borders, and the poverty 
and hunger of one people had its effects on 
other nations. As George saw it, cooperation 
was needed in this world torn by war. He 
believed it unwise to isolate the nations and 
to deny them a chance with their products 
and activities. He went further and asked 
that Russia be admitted to the family of 
nations in spite of her different form of gov- 
ernment. George felt the natural riches of 
Russia would be needed in a world of hunger. 
Finally, he urged the participation in a one 
world conference. He said, ‘““The League is 
an attempt to do it [settle problems] by 
some less barbarous methods than war. It is 
due to mankind that we should try it.” 

Although foreign critics at the time at- 
tacked George’s humanitarianism as they be- 


lieved it had its basis in securing trade, 
Dilnot said, “One must admit that it was a 
policy of advantage to the world in general.” 


VII. A Concluding Note 

It is difficut to evaluate all the character- 
istics of so complex a personality, or to in- 
clude them all in this research as they would 
not have all necessarily manifested them- 
selves at this event. It is the author’s hope 
that those traits which he has chosen here 
have been illuminating. Lloyd George’s sta- 
ture was such as to make any brief analysis 
inadequate. One prime minister once said, 
“When he arose, it was the voice of Europe 
speaking. He was for the time visibly to all 
men, the greatest man in the world.” 
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The Teachers’ Page 


HYMAN M. BoopisH 
Northeast High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


EDUCATION AND MEDICINE 

The responsibility of the schools with re- 
spect to maintaining and promoting the 
health of its children is recognized in most 
communities in varying degrees, and is evi- 
denced by such things as the provision of 
periodic health and dental examinations; the 
maintenance of regular nursing and medical 
staffs by some school districts; the avail- 
ability of psychological examinations and 
psychiatric consultations; and the regular 
provision of physical and health education 
programs, including interscholastic and 


intramural athletic activities. In general, this 
responsibility is institutional rather than 
personal — except where individual teachers 
take a personal interest in their relation- 
ships with individual pupils. 

Although the major responsibility of most 
teachers is instruction in subjects of the 
mind rather than the “heart,” except as it 
relates to those human qualities of character 
and personality relegated to it by poets and 
philosophers, there is a great need for 
teachers to be more sensitive to the heart — 
in its physical and emotional functions. This 
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was the theme of the keynote address de- 
livered at the Annual Meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Teachers Association, Saturday, De- 
cember 5, 1959. We believe very strongly that 
the message of this address should be read 
by all teachers. We are reproducing it 
therefore, at length. 


THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER IN 
PREVENTING DISTURBANCES OF THE 
PHYSICAL AND EMOTIONAL HEART 


JOSEPH B. WOLFFE, M.D., Medical Director 


Valley Forge Heart Hospital and Medical Center, 
Norristown, Pennsylvania, and Wolffe Hospital, 
Philadelphia 


I deeply appreciate this opportunity to 
address you. From your vantage point, I am 
a layman. Yet, I, too, belong to the teaching 
profession because during more than three 
decades devoted to the practice of medicine, 
I also had the privilege of teaching. 

On a level much closer to your province, 
as many of you may know, I have long been 
actively interested in education for fitness, 
and have exerted much effort, together with 
some of your leaders, to forge the medical 
and the teaching professions into a united 
team. One result of this effort is the Ameri- 
can College of Sports Medicine, which I hope 
many of you will join. When educator and 
physician effectively fuse their respective ex- 
perience and know-how, they are able to 
produce new, practical insights into pro- 
grams for total fitness. 

As a cardiologist, permit me to show you 
how we can apply a team-like understanding 
of that very basic organ in the fitness pic- 
ture—the heart— both the physical and 
emotional heart which are, of course, inter- 
related. 

The physical, or anatomic heart is an as- 
tounding organ, an amazing mechanism. Its 
finely interwoven muscle fibers contract and 
propel a tremendous volume of blood. It has 
a self-lubricating pericardium, or cover; an 
endocardium, or lining, smooth enough to 
prevent any of the billions of cells contacted 
daily to stick to the heart walls. Arteries 
automaticallly contract and dilate to supply 
the precise amount of needed nourishment. 


The nervous system conirols the heart’s 
action, rendering it capable of meeting, 
spontaneously, great physical demands. 

Most fear of heart diseases stems from the 
lack of appreciation of the heart’s durability 
and accommodative powers. 

The teacher’s role in prevention of dis- 
turbances of the heart is more significant 
than you may think. 

There are two major conditions of the 
physical heart that are vitally pertinent to 
you. Congenital heart disease which, for- 
tunately, is rare, is due to anomalies or me- 
chanical defects. As teachers, you can help 
by sympathetic understanding of some of 
the limitations imposed by such a condition, 
but in the main, this is a medical problem. 

In the second condition affecting the physi- 
cal heart— childhood rheumatism — you 
can help prevent or control potentially dan- 
gerous heart conditions. 

The teacher is in a strategic position to 
notice the telltale signs of this childhood 
disease which touches the joints and, if neg- 
lected, bites the heart. Unexplained limping, 
twitching, pallor, unusual restlessness and 
repeated, short-lasting belly-aches are some 
of its common manifestations. Because of 
what you know today, you can refer such 
youngsters to the school’s medical authori- 
ties. I know of numerous instances in which 
alert teachers have spared children from val- 
vular rheumatic heart diseases and obviated 
the need for cardiac surgery in later life, 
which is far from a cure. 

You teachers have an additional role in 
preventive medicine because you are in a 
position to educate children to keep their 
normal hearts healthy and fit. 

It is important to know — and this is an 
indispensabie facet of education — that the 
heart gains strength through work, which 
improves blood supply and nourishment, and 
results—as in the case of the athlete’s 
muscles —in increased vigor, firmness and 
responsiveness. Regular exercise, with ap- 
propriate periods of rest, is a most impor- 
tant prophylactic measure against diseases 
of the heart and premature aging. 
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I stress premature aging because my com- 
ments apply not only to children, but to you, 
as well. Is your muscle tone firm, or flabby? 
Are your blood vessels elastic, or are they 
hardening? Your respiratory system — do 
you gasp for breath after slight effort? 
These are but a few of the important body 
functions which reveal the aging process. 
You can educate your pupils in fitness by 
your own example... . 

Some areas of learning can be postponed 
— although I am not so advocating — with- 
out injurious results. Ben Franklin did not 
develop his talents as a writer or philosopher 
in school. Nor did Faraday develop his 
genius as a physicist, David Rittenhouse as 
an astronomer, nor Einstein as a mathema- 
tician in elementary or high school. Whether 
chemistry, physics or higher mathematics 
are taught in the 10th grade, or in the 12th 
grade is not important, so long as they are 
efficiently taught. But care of the body, like 
brushing teeth, is habit-forming, and must 
start early in life. 

When a growing person is not conditioned 
to healthful living and exercise from the 
earliest years —and that includes learning 
to play and get along with one’s peers in a 
democratic society—when this education 
for total fitness is not consistently ingrained 
during the growing years, it is extremely 
difficult to do it in later life. 

There are some who decry emphasis on 
athletics. The fact is that athletic activities, 
which should be an integral part of every 
youngster’s education, are fundamental 
requisites for true fitness. Furthermore, 
football, tennis, bowling and other such ac- 
tivities tend to bring parents and children 
together. What is most important is that 
youngsters should participate in some form 
of vigorous activity which they may con- 
tinue to enjoy after school and college years 
for both health and recreation. 

So much for the physical heart. 

You teachers have a vital role in preserv- 
ing the stability of the emotional hearts of 
your charges. Both emotional health and 
emotional illness are contagious. You are 


aware of the proper action when you observe 
a youngster with sniffles, a feverish look, a 
rash ... You must become similarly aware 
of tell-tale signs of emotional disurbance, as 
well. 

The heart, like other organs, has a tend- 
ency to become sensitized as an organ of 
expression when security is threatened. “My 
heart stood still—-my heart was in my 
mouth — my heart missed a beat — my heart 
ran away.” These are familiar, everyday ex- 
pressions revealing the heart’s responsive- 
ness to emotional impacts. 

The heart responds also to positive, 
healthy emotions. “It does my heart good — 
gives one’s heart a lift—jit gladdens my 
heart.” This indicates that happy, health- 
giving emotions have a healthy impact on the 
heart. 

But our heart-conscious growing genera- 
tion shows more of the deleterious impacts 
than the beneficial ones. The frustrated, 
anxious, fear-ridden child shows up with 
palpitations, irregular heart action revealing 
panic and a sense of insecurity. Such condi- 
tionings, unchecked, become lifelong pat- 
terns. We see the evidence in adults who 
over-react at the slightest provocation, with 
all varieties of heart and _ circulatory 
disturbances. 

Not everyone reacts on the cardiovascular 
level. Many express insecurity and frustra- 
tion in such areas as the gastrointestinal 
tract, with ulcers or colitis. The best ap- 
proach to these problems is prophylaxis. 
Here, again, is a great opportunity for you 
teachers to serve side-by-side with us, your 
medical colleagues, in the field of preventive 
medicine. 

Were I an impressionistic painter, I would 
commit on canvas a picture of you—teachers 
and principals —as strong, healthy spinal 
columns to which thousand of children are 
attached, clinging to you, being nourished 
by you in upright, forward-looking, enthusi- 
astic postures toward life —gleaning cour- 
age from you—loving, and striving to 
emulate you. Think how often men and 
women of supreme achievement hark back 
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in their lives to the infectious inspiration 
of one of their childhood teachers... . 

You teachers have the inspiring mission of 
not only feeding the minds of our children, 
but feeding their emotional personalities as 
well. I do not absolve parents from their re- 
sponsibility when I say that your influence 
in this regard is greater. 

You can protect youngsters against emo- 
tionally crippling situations. To expose the 
average pupil to a curriculum designed for 
the exceptional child, for example, can be as 
frustrating to the individual as it is damag- 
ing to the society in which he will grow up. 
Every teacher has to be a diagnostician of 
every pupil’s capacities. You must be thera- 
peutics, prescribing and helping individual 
pupils find proper outlets for their abilities. 
Under present conditions, this is not easy for 
you to do — but there is a direction in which 
education can and should move. 

We are not all created equal in every sense 
of the word, and let us not delude ourselves. 
Let no one force you to cram mathematics 
down the throats of children regardless of 
their ability to absorb, and particularly at 
the expense of their health or their 
humanity. 

We should weigh very carefully Dr. 
Boehm’s statement of a few days ago, as 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
He said drastic cuts are to be made in the 
so-called “minor” subjects, including art, 
music, shop-training and other practical arts. 
Health courses, he said, “will be combined 
with existing science classes,” and will thus 
be deprived of the status of a separate sub- 
ject. Now, art and music may well be as im- 
portant to some, as science and mathematics 


are to others. In medicine, bicarbonate of 
soda, in one situation, may be as important 
as nitroglycerine or digitalis for a heart pa- 
tient. Certainly, health education is impor- 
tant enough to hold a place unto itself in 
educational emphasis, instead of being ab- 
sorbed by a science course. 

Let us not revolutionize our educational 
curricula because of Sputniks and Luniks. 
If we are being motivated to “beef up” our 
educational system on account of the 
Russians, then let us also be clear on another 
fact. I spent more than a month studying 
Russian medical and educational centers. 
There is heavy emphasis on the sciences, 
though the students are not free-choosing 
human beings. But what the Russians are 
doing in a big way is building many more 
gymnasiums and stadiums to balance the 
confirming and nerve-straining effects of top- 
heavy book-learning. One magnificent sta- 
dium with a tremendous swimming pool will 
rise in the center of Moscow, near Red 
Square. This is calculated to emphasize to 
the Russian people the importance of health 
and physical fitness, as part of total fitness. 

Can we afford to put less of a value on 
health? 

America today is challenged on the front 
of education as never before. We must com- 
pete — not with the Russians — but to catch 
up to our own esteem for education and our 
devotion to our children who are our future. 

I hope this Association—and the Na- 
tional Education Association — will continue 
to educate our nation’s leaders to the great 
necessity of raising your status to the impor- 
tant level it deserves —for the sake of our 
children... . 


Instructional Materials 


By IRWIN ECKHAUSER 
Washington Junior High School, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


BOOKNOTES 
FACTS ABOUT THE PRESIDENTS 
Social studies classrooms or school li- 


braries will certainly wish to order a new 
reference book concerning the lives of U. S. 
Presidents, Facts About the Presidents: A 
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Compilation of Biographical and Historical 
Data, by Joseph N. Kane (H. W. Wilson 
Company, 950 University Avenue, New York 
52, N. Y. 360 pages. $6.00). 

In Part I a chapter is devoted to each 
President in the chronological order in which 
he took office. Data in these chapters are ar- 
ranged uniformly. A genealogical compila- 
tion presents vital material about the Presi- 
dent’s parents, brothers and sisters, wife and 
children. Family history is followed by data 
on elections, congressional sessions, cabinet 
appointments and the vice-president, as well 
as highlights of the President’s life and 
administration. 

In Part II material is presented in com- 
parative form, with collective data and sta- 
tistics on the Presidents as individuals and 
on the office of the presidency. 

No attempt has been made to interpret 
events, but merely to record them in one fact- 
filled book and let the facts speak for them- 
selves. 


NEW MATERIALS 


A-V Aids For International Understanding. 
1200 films, filmstrips, slides and records 
which tell about 40 countries have been 
catalogued in a volume published by 
WCOTP. Write to World Confederation 
of Organizations of the Teaching Profes- 
sions, 1227 16 St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Capitalism and Other Economic Systems. 
132-page introductory unit contrasting 
American capitalism, Russian communism, 
Fascist economies, and Socialism. De- 
signed for high school classes to help stu- 
dents understand why our economic sys- 
tem is superior. Order from Council for 
Advancement of Secondary Education, 
1201 16 St., N.W. Washington, D. C. 


The American Economy. 168-page booklet 
which discusses the major goals of the 
American economy, outlines scientific and 
technological developments and evaluates 
their economic implications. Available 
from Joint Council on Economic Educa- 
tion, NCSS, and Nat’l Science Teachers 
Association, 2 W. 46 St., New York, N. Y. 


RCA Catalogs. 80-page Educational Record 
Catalogue includes listing of recorded 
courses in foreign languages, and other 
subject areas. Write to Educational Serv- 
ices, RCA, Camden, N. J. 

Free Films For Schools. New brochure avail- 
able of films loaned free. Write to United 
World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


FILMS 
Decision. A new series of six half-hour docu- 
mentary films dra ically re-creating 
historic decisions of the U. S. Supreme 
Court has been released by NET Film 
Service, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 


The Constitution and Employment 
Standards 

The Constitution and Labor Unions 
The Constitution and the Right to vote 
The Constitution and Censorship 

The Constitution and Military Power 
The Constitution: Whose 
Interpretation 


The Republic of the Philippines. 20 min. 
Color. Sale/rental. United World Films, 
Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York. A study 
in depth of a new nation, its people, its 
natural resources, agriculture, industry, 
and potentials for progress. 


Ancient Egyptian Images. 10 min. Black and 
white. Sale/rental. Brandon International 
Films, Inc., 200 W. 57 St., New York, N. Y. 
Egyptian statuary in the Louvre, from the 
earliest period to its decline, used to intro- 
duce the history and nature of Egyptian 
art. 


Ancient Grecian Images. 10 min. B and W. 
Sale/rental. Brandon Films. Examples of 
Greek art in the Louvre (principally the 
Tonagra excavations) primitive clay and 
terra cotta figurines, Cretan gods and god- 
desses, Greek art on the eve of the Roman 
conquest — presented as illustrations of 
changing society that produced them. 

Gothic Images. 9 min. B and W. Sale/rental. 
Brandon Films. Studies of examples of 
French sculpture in the Louvre, from the 


_ 
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decorated capitals of the 11th century to 
the Rheims Cathedral; the development of 
Gothic sculpture in France. 


The Russian Revolution. 50 min. B and W. 
Sale/rental. Films of the Nations, 62 W. 
45 St., New York, N. Y. This is a most 
colorful picture tracing the days of the 
revolution from Tsar to Lenin. It depicts 
factual information in a thrilling and pro- 
vocative manner. 


Cold War — Berlin Crisis. 50 min. Black and 
white. Sale/rental. Films of the Nations. 
Traces the build-up of the current crisis in 
all its major aspects from the division of 
Germany and Berlin, the air-lift and the 
intervening years. Takes the viewer from 
the secret agreements at the Yalta con- 
ference, through the first postwar heads- 
of-governments’ meeting at Potsdam, and 
through the complete evaluation of the 
Russian policy to the present East-West 
impasse. 


The Story of Communications. 8 min. Color. 
Sale. Film Productions Inc., 7238 W. 
Touhy Ave., Chicago 48, Ill. Traces the 
history of communications from man’s 
discovery of fire signals to his conquest of 
space. 


Japan. 25 min. Color. Sale. International 
Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. Shows major aspects of 
Japanese social and economic life today. 
Agricultural, fishing, light industry, heavy 
industry, etc., are dealt with. Intimate de- 
tails of home life are also depicted. 


Social Studies Teaching Techniques. 21 min. 
B and W. Color. Sale/rental. Bailey Films, 
Inc., 6509 DeLongpre Ave., Hollywood, 
Calif. Demonstrates successful methods of 
teaching social studies. Shows how a 
teacher can develop, plan, and conclude 
a unit of work. 


FILMSTRIPS 


Journey Down The Great Volga. 48 fr. Sale. 
Life Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. Photographs of new apart- 


ments and waterfront slums, churches, 
village streets, state farm-workers, the 
Kremlin, and hydro-electric stations. 


Missouri: Its Geography and Resources. Set 
of 6 filmstrips in color. Associated Edu- 
cators, Box 327, Kirksville, Mo. The titles 
are: Introduction to Missouri, Agriculture 
in Missouri, Forests — A Renewable Re- 
source, Underground Resources, Places of 
Interest and Beauty, Manufacturing in 
Missouri. 


The Celt. 45 fr. Sale. Life Filmstrips. Paint- 
ings show farming, battles, Druid cere- 
monies, human _ sacrifice, metal shops, 
burial of a chieftain, and the Celt’s in- 
dustry and art. 


Homeric Greece. 40 fr. Sale. Life Filmstrips. 
Depicted is the great age of which Homer 
sang in the Iliad and Odyssey. Through 
paintings we see how the soldiers of 
Greece shaped European history. 


The Vikings. 47 fr. color. sale. Educational 
and Recreational Guides, Inc. 10 Brainerd 
Rd., Summit, N. J. Colorful portrayal of 
ancient history based on the Kirk Douglas 
production. 


The Palace of Minos. 45 fr. Sale. Life Film- 
strips. Beautiful paintings and photo- 
graphs of the greatest of three royal 
palaces, whose ruins survive today as 
supreme monuments of Crete’s Golden 
Age. 


RECORDINGS 


Audio — Cardalog. A card catalog service 
for teachers, administrators, and curricu- 
lum _ specialists. It selects records for 
schools, colleges, and libraries. The rec- 
ords reviewed cover a wide variety of com- 
munication areas of adult and school lis- 
tening and instruction (foreign languages, 
drama, poetry, fables and stories, science 
and mathematics, current events, music 
appreciation, music and dance, social 
studies, etc.) Brought to you is a world of 
sound on file. Write to Box 1771, Albany 1, 
N. Y. for further information. 
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Book Reviews and Book Notes 


Davip W. HARR 
Head, Department of Social Studies, Abraham Lincoln High School, Philadelphia 


Men and Nations: A World History. By 
Anatole G. Mazour and John M. Peoples. 
Yonkers: World Book Company, 1959. 
Pp. 790. $5.00. 


A comprehensive textbook in world history 
that will meet the multiple demands of 
teachers and students is a difficult order for 
historians to fill. Such a text should account 
for the basic foundations of western culture 
in ancient and medieval times. It should in- 
clude complete sections on Oriental life and 
culture in the Middle and the Far East. At 
least half of the volume should be concerned 
with the necessary background information 
leading up to the complicated and confused 
world problems of the present. In Men and 
Nations, Anatole G. Mazour and John M. 
Peoples have attempted, with some degree 
of adequacy, to meet these demands. 


Men and Nations also presents a refreshing 
change from the monotonous record of events 
transcribed in many world history texts. The 
narrative is not only written in a colorful 
and readable style but interwoven with the 
story are interesting time lines quaintly il- 
lustrated, reproductions of the great art of 
the ages enlivened with the richness of their 
original colors, and a sequence of useful his- 
torical maps. All of these features should be 
sufficient to challenge the curiosity of stu- 
dents whose interest in history requires 
strong motivation. 


For the more talented students a good 
general bibliography of standard references 
and encyclopedias is included in the intro- 
ductory sections of the book. At the end of 
each unit a highly selected bibliography en- 
ables such students to make wise choices in 
selecting materials for a written theme or a 
research project. For slow learning students, 
books marked with an asterisk indicate vary- 
ing degrees of reading levels. 





This history should appeal to all social 
studies teachers who have difficulty covering 
the long span of time in sophomore history. 
The authors have brought forth a well bal- 
anced and articulate study that should make 
it easier for teachers to get beyond World 
War I. They do not pretend, however, to 
offer a quick solution to some of the com- 
plexities of teaching the history of the 
world. Their text moreover, provides a sense 
of direction and a structural balance that 
should contribute to more effective and in- 
formative teaching. 

WILLIAM HUNTER SHANNON 
Catonsville Senior High School 
Catonsville, Maryland 





Marriage and Family Relations: An Inter- 
disciplinary Approach. By Lawrence §S. 
Bee. New York: Harper & Brothers, c. 
1959. Pp. xii, 500. $5.50. 

The author attempts the laudable task of 
integrating contributions from sociology, 
psychology, anthropology, physiology, litera- 
ture, education, home economics, psychiatry, 
and social work into a theory of the family 
useful in teaching, counseling, and personal 
adjustment. Assuming that people should use 
their intelligence to control their lives, he 
marshals scientific and clinical evidence 
from these fields toward the goal of pre- 
ventive social psychiatry. Part I, “What We 
Bring to Marriage,” analyzes personality, 
psychosexual development, the role of sex, 
emotional maturity, and love. Part II has 
chapters on dating, courtship, and engage- 
ment. Parts III and IV deal with “Growing 
Together in Marriage” and “Patterns of 
Marriage,” successful and unsuccessful. Part 
V contains a chapter on divorce, and one 
entitled “Toward Emerging Familism,” 
which is largely a review of the family move- 
ment over the last few decades. 
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The book is engagingly written through- 
out. It uses a number of anonymous case 
studies from the author’s clinical experience; 
but especially interesting is the inclusion, 
as studies of successful marriages, of the 
stories of several famous couples: the Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelts, the Havelock Ellises (re- 
ferred to as the Ellis’; here and elsewhere 
the book clearly should have had better edit- 
ing), and the Charles Van Dorens. Though 
the author eschews the giving of advice, 
there is in fact much good advice all through 
the book for the young adults to whom it is 
principally directed. The viewpoints ex- 
pressed in the chapters on courtship, mar- 
riage, and divorce seem soundly based on 
scientific research, sensible, stimulating, 
and helpful. The attempt to develop a theory 
of personality appears, however, consider- 
ably less successful. 

Though referred to as a text for various 
undergraduate and graduate courses, the 
book scarcely fits the genus; it dispenses 
with all teaching tools, even a bibliography. 
It is, rather, an interesting and suggestive 
study that can be covered in a very few 
hours. It is for “outside reading” lists in col- 
lege courses; and for general readers and 
for members of adult discussion groups, it 
can be undoubtedly be useful in gaining both 
information and insight, and provoking 
some lively discussion. 

WAYNE C. NEELY 
Hood College 
Frederick, Md. 





The Growth of Modern Thought and Culture. 
By Herbert Wender. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1959. Pp. viii, 215. $3.75. 
Professor Wender (Long Island Univer- 

sity) in this provocative little volume has set 

his task as the distillation of 500 years of 

Western art, literature, science, philosophy, 

and education. While at times his presenta- 

tion resembles that of the college instructor 
faced with the problem of a survey course 
for freshmen, he does, on the whole, succeed 
in making the chief non-political events of 
the past five centuries understandable and 
related. This in itself is no mean achievement 


as the tendency to compartmentalization and 
specialization has almost left us in the posi- 
tion of the man who could indeed explain 
Einstein but who could not make his own 
breakfast. 

The organization of Growth of Modern 
Thought and Culture is logical but overly 
ambitious. From a strictly analytical point of 
view it is impossible to discuss 1. Renais- 
sance and Reformation; 2. Science and the 
Age of Reason; 3. The Era of Enlighten- 
ment; 4. Romanticism, Realism and the Con- 
quest of Nature; and 5. Irrationality and the 
Age of Anxiety in 215 pages. However, Dr. 
Wender does leave the reader with a store- 
house of excellent generalizations in the 
areas of culture mentioned above. He him- 
self admits “. . . in this age of specialization 
too many persons have narrowly confined 
their interests to one field of endeavor and 
have tended to neglect other disciplines or 
have completely forgotten what they once 
learned about them.” (p. vii.) That he has 
constructed something of a bridge out of this 
impasse is doubtless the signal contribution 
of the book. 

The reader might quarrel with some of his 
interpretations or inclusions but, since the 
work assumes a text book style (sometimes 
almost that of a quiz manual), three or four 
lines about an outstanding personage or 
event leave little elbow room for argument. 

This reviewer felt that Wender’s use of 
the word culture was somewhat ambiguous. 
He sometimes uses the anthropolgical mean- 
ing; more frequently the idea of individual 
refinement. This need not necessarily raise 
too great a dilemma; but, to the persons who 
should read his book, it may. 

Again—although the volume purports to 
deal with the leading rubrics of “modern 
thought and culture’—there appears to be 
no reference to the contemporary position of 
mass communication and the agencies pro- 
vided for its achievement. We are not alleg- 
ing that radio, the movies, the comics, the 
pulps, and television are “cultural” ; they are, 
nevertheless, a part of the present milieu 
and deserve comment. In fact both the film 
and the best of science fiction are exception- 
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ally expressive of these times. And they may 
represent art as well. 

This little book is good reading for those 
who find that their grasp of the philosophi- 
cal and artistic currents of the immediate 
past has escaped them. It is well written and 
simply put. Growth of Modern Thought and 
Culture would make an excellent quiz book 
or review manual. On the other hand, had Dr. 
Wender expanded his subject and abilities to 
1000 pages he might well have produced a 
popular classic. Perhaps it is unfortunate 
that he did not choose to do this. 

KENNETH V. LOTTICK. 
Montana State University 
Missoula, Montana 





Our World Through the Ages. By Nathaniel 
Platt and Muriel Jean Drummond. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice Hall, 
Inc. Pp. 705. $4.11. 


At the convention of the Pacific Coast 
Branch of the American Historical Associa- 
tion in Salt Lake City last September, the 
noted American historian, John Hicks, com- 
pared the utilitarian value of history to the 
utilitarian value of one man’s memory. 
Neither personal nor social memory is a per- 
fect guide to the new situations thrown up 
by the new circumstances and new problems 
presented by life, but just as a man uses his 
personal memory as a general guide — using 
past experience to apply to whatever in new 
situations is analagous to the past — so does 
society use history: as a general guide, ad- 
mittedly imperfect, but better than no guide 
at all. 

The trouble with this analogy is that a 
man constantly associates his personal ex- 
periences with value-judgments about those 
experiences. He decides which of his past 
responses were mistakes and determines to 
avoid their repetition or to at least keep his 
children from making the mistakes which 
he made. But for a society to be able to use 
history (its social memory) in this way, it 
must be able to determine what the mis- 
takes of its social past were. This can only 
be done if historians dare to exercise value- 


judgments on past actions. To what extent 
was Robespierre a monster or a hero? To 
what extent was Hamilton’s elitism a mis- 
take? Shall we call it the Dark Ages or 
the Age of Faith? 

But our textbook writers, in order to avoid 
controversy, avoid value-judgments. Where, 
then, is the didactic value of the subject? 
How it is to be used as a guide to the future? 

Faced with complaints about textbooks 
being flat and tedious, the textbook pub- 
lishers have not met the problems squarely 
by allowing their authors to exercise their 
judgment freely (they even hesitate calling 
human slavery an evil), but have attempted 
to publish textbooks of aesthetic literary 
value. The past is much more alive in modern 
textbooks, such as the one under discussion 
here, and the flavor of the times is given to 
us in profuse illustrations, contemporary 
cartoon reproductions, etc. 

But the historical academic community 
has long since rejected Ranke’s dictum that 
the facts speak for themselves. They have 
decided that interpretation is a duty. Now 
the book companies also must come to realize 
that they have a duty above and beyond the 
duty to their stockholders to realize a profit. 
They are part and parcel of the country’s 
educational effort and they have a duty as 
well to the youth and the social intelligence 
of the nation. 

In the textbook being reviewed here we 
do have history as literature and the past 
does come alive, but — we don’t know what 
to do with it. The authors announce in the 
preface that their theme is progress — what 
made it and what obstructed it. This is the 
type of theme which could give artistic unity 
to a work of history and imbue it with the 
passion which is an integral part of true 
aestheticism. This is also the type of theme 
which lies squarely at the center of the ques- 
tion of the value of history. But this reviewer 
must report that this great theme is an- 
nounced in the preface and then forgotten: 
the facts are left to speak for themselves. 

The authors’ hesitancy to judge and gen- 
eralize is occasionally overcome in timid sug- 
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gestions here and there — like the question 
for student thought and discussion about the 
role of the bourgeoisie in the Dutch, Puritan, 
American, and French revolutions. The book 
contains many ingenious classroom teaching 
aids such as the suggestion that a student 
might prepare a lawyer’s brief for Louis 
XVI. The organization of the material 
around historical forces such as nationalism, 
industrialism, and imperialism could be ex- 
tremely enlightening. The profuse maps, 
illustrations, and time lines can only be 
described as truly wonderful. 


Yet give me one historian speaking his 
mind freely and boldly about history and you 
can have all the rest. History as social mem- 
ory can exist only if we dare to judge. And 
the question of where humanity is going is 
more important than the sales executive’s 
report to the board. 

SYDNEY SPIEGEL 
Senior High School 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 





Veblenism: A New Critique. By Lev E. 
Dobriansky. Washington, D. C. Public 
Affairs Press; 1957. Pp. xii, 409. $6.00. 


The author of this book has made a thor- 
ough analysis of the writings of Thorstein 
Veblen, one of the most gifted economic 
theorists in American history. Professor 
Dobriansky has discovered concrete evidence 
of a systematic economic theory in the ap- 
parently unrelated writings of Veblen. More- 
_ over he has learned that Veblen was con- 
cerned with the relationship of his research 
and writing to the broad cultural heritage of 
western civilization. He shatters completely 
the popular misconception of an organic re- 
lationship between Veblen’s work and 
communism. 

At present Professor Dobriansky is on the 
faculty of Georgetown University as an asso- 
ciate professor of economics. He studied at 
both New York University and Fordham 
University. He taught at New York Univer- 
sity before taking his present post at George- 
town. His extensive training in philosophy, 





as well as in economics, is reflected in the 
book, for he studies the use made by Veblen 
of the dialectical method in analysis and pre- 
diction. He concludes that many of Veblen’s 
predictions have been shown to be inaccu- 
rate. On the other hand other predictions 
have proven to be amazingly perceptive in- 
sights into the development of American cap- 
italism. Veblen was concerned with the sur- 
vival of our pluralistic society with its system 
of mixed enterprise as the only real alterna- 
tive to a totalitarian society. He discerned 
the important role which government must 
play in maintaining the good health of a 
private economy through rationalized taxa- 
tion, vigorous anti-monopoly enforcement 
and the use of monetary controls to prevent 
depressions. Veblen also suggested the emer- 
gence of a new managerial ideal — one in 
which labor would share _ responsibility 
in management. Thus both labor and man- 
agement would be committed to policies 
aimed at achieving stability in income distri- 
bution. These ideas suggest the importance 
of Veblen to the development of ideas now 
regarded as commonplace in our thought 
system. 

Professor Dobriansky has written a sug- 
gestive book. It is unfortunate that he could 
not have employed a simpler vocabulary. 
This book is a worthy addition to the grow- 
ing library on Veblen. 

MAHLON H. HELLERICH 
Albright College 
Reading, Pa. 





HELPFUL CLASSROOM AIDS 
ARTICLES 

“Why the Kremlin Can’t Raise the Iron Cur- 
tain,” by William J. Jorden, Reader’s Di- 
gest, September, 1959. 

“Analysis of the Soviet Threat: Communism 
Cannot Tolerate Free Competition,” by 
Allen Dulles, Vital Speeches, September, 
1959. 

“Nation Examines 


Growth of Crime,” 


American Observer, Volume 29, Number 
6, October 12, 1959. 
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*« UNITED STATES 
HISTORY 


by RUTH WOOD GAVIAN and 
WILLIAM A. HAMM 


A new text for 11th or 12th grade. 


Unique in illustration — never before a high school United States 
history text so rich in full-color illustrations, many painted by famous 
American artists .. . 


Balanced in organization — the various periods of United States his- 
tory are dealt with appropriately; important social, economic, and 
cultural trends are discussed topically; contemporary domestic and 
international problems are treated thoroughly . . . 


Outstanding in visual material — charts, maps, graphs serve as func- 
tional aids to study... 


Interesting in every respect — complete enough to capture the interest 
of all students. Simple, direct, clear presentation makes the text easy 
to read. 


Teacher's Guide, Student’s Workbook, Quiz Book 





* * * 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
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PAMPHLETS 
D. C. Heath & Company, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, has published the following helpful 
pamphlets: 
The Greatness of Louis XIV, Myth or 
Reality? 
1848, A Turning Point? 
The Nazi Revolution 
Germany’s Guilt or Germany’s Fate? 





CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

The Aims of Education and Other Essays. 
By Alfred North Whitehead. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1959. Pp. x, 248. 
$4.00. 

Highway of Destiny. An Epic Story in Cana- 
dian Development. By J. P. Bertrand, New 
York: Vantage Press, 1959. Pp. xix, 301. 
$4.50. 

Douglas of the Supreme Court. A Selection 
of His Opinions. Edited by Vern Country- 
man. Garden City, New York: Doubleday 
and Company, 1959. Pp. vi, 398. $5.95. 

The World of Man. By John J. Honigmann. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. 
Pp. xlvi, 971. $7.50. 

American Foreign Relations. Permanent 
Problems and Changing Policies. By John 
Gauge. New York: The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1959. Pp. xiii, 593. $6.75. 

Automation and Society. Edited by Howard 
Boone Jacobson and Joseph S. Roucek. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1959. 
Pp. xxxii, 553. $10.00. 

The Government and Administration of Illi- 
nois. By Neil F. Garvey. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1959. Pp. 
XXvli, 622. $8.00. 

It Has Happened Here. By Virgil T. Blos- 
som. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1959. Pp. xii, 209. $2.95. 

The Teacher and School Administration. By 
Jefferson N. Eastmored. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1959. Pp. x, 522. 
$6.50. 

Other Schools and Ours. By Edmund J. King. 
New York: Rinehart and Company, 1959. 

Pp. xiv, 214. $3.00. 


What Boys and Girls Like To Read. By 
George E. Norvell. Morristown, New Jer- 
sey: Silver Burdett Company, 1959. Pp. xi, 
306. $4.75. 

The Science of Society. By Mary Burt Mes- 
ser. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1959. Pp. xix, 239. $5.00. 

This Is Communism. By David E. Weingast. 
New York: Oxford Book Company, 1959. 
Pp. x, 178. $1.00. Paper Bound. 

Karl Marx. A World Without Jews. Edited 
by Dagobert D. Runes. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library. Pp. 51. $1.00. 





(Continued from page 42) 

This country is populous enough to provide 
these teachers, but it will not do so until the 
same effort is put into providing them that 
we now use for producing physicians, engi- 
neers and business executives. In other 
words, we must want them enough to offer 
the same inducements, prestige and oppor- 
tunities. It is to this end that those who want 
the best kind of education for America 
should address their efforts. We are using 
our capital, the potential master teachers, to 
make material things instead of thinking 
people. We hire them to produce gadgets, 
when we should insist that they use their tal- 
ents to improve the next generation. We 
employ our creative and imaginative minds 
to devise eye-catching advertisements, in- 
stead of making it more advantageous for 
them to teach our children. Even the lumber 
industry knows it must invest large sums of 
money in planting as well as in cutting and 
selling. We are governed by the profit motive; 
but why do we underrate so badly the profit 
to be derived from an educated future 
society ? 

Let our critics launch a campaign for 
better teachers. That will be an enterprise 
worth their collective abilities and publicity 
skills. And in the end, if it succeeds, it will 
accomplish what they say they want. It will 
give America a truly first-class educational 
system. 
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aa—size 15 x 20 ins. $4.40 per hundred b—size 74 x 10 ins. $1.10 per hundred 
a—size 10 x 15 ins. $2.20 per hundred c—size 5Y; x 74, ins. $.80 per hundred 
Carriage Extra 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
Athens ....... 148be Italy 182abe 
POE i.56--sccnens 140be Italy, Central 183b 
Europe .....:...+.- 10lab = Mediterranean World _118ab 
Europe, Centrri & Southern.................. lllab Palestine 188abe 
Eastern Work .j:0.05-..s:c.ssscepssnsencedeensseathe 185abe been Empire. 184ab, sees 
Greece. cisdesins cid 181b 
Greece & Aegean........ ..180abe wuag ENTRANCE ina 
Teng 5 oh ss nl 148ab Ancient History ................ececeesiseereccns- 20aa 
MEDIEVAL & MODERN HISTORY 

Austro-Hungary im 1914.............:sccse0-. 126b France, Netherlands & England.........124abe 
Balkan Regiom ...........:.:.cccc-0+- 98ab Germany in 1914........ ..125¢ 
Baltia Emde oon cssiceici-occdieiiile. vi i-naeveuibie 1l4ab Germany in 1914 & 1920 125ab 
British Isles................ 120abe | Japan & Rashery Eas: 149ab 
Eastern World............ 185abe China . 150ab 
England. ...........sereesees--- 12iabe Mediterranean 118ab 
Europe (bds. of 1921).................. Tab, S2abe Russia in 1914.... 127ab 
Europe (bds. of 1914)................./ 89abe, :01b Spain 128be 
Europe (no bd8.).....c..c0-...! 99ab, 22aa, 101a World, Elliptical an jetssereene Tam, Tab 
Europe, Central (bds, of 1914)...............112a World, Mereater (no bda.).... ee Baas 
Europe, Central (no bds.)........... 2iea, 112b .--- 28aa, Tlab, Slabe, 100ab 
Europe, Central & Southern in 1914... 1llac World, ‘Divided. at 60° East 
Europe, Central & Southern (no bds.)....111b Longitude (no bds.) 108ab 
Europe, Southeast & East Mediter- COLLEGE ENTRANCE MAPS 

Pt | rr 1lbabe European & English History...................1888 

AMERICAN HISTORY 

Central America & Mexico (bds.).......170ab Southern States. 184b, 188abe 
Eastern United States (bds.)................ South Atlantic Colonies. 189b 














ieecthaleeal 177abe, 196ab 
Europe in 1921 T2ab, S2abe 
Middle Atlantic States................ 183b, 187abe 
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Mississippi Valley 178abe 
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New England Colonies 186b 
North America (National bds.)............ 




















South America (bds.)... Tab, 86abe, 105ab 
Southwestern United States (no bds.)... 171b 





United States (no bds.) 
West Indies & Mexico (no bds.)............172ab 
World Elliptieal (bds.).................27aa, T0ab 
World Mereator (no bds.) 
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DENOYER-GEPPERT 


OUTLINE MAPS 


In different sizes and types 


Widely used from the elementary 
school thru college and university. 














sii Junior-Size Paper WALL OUTLINE MAPS, 46x35 Inches 
Africa W025 _ Italy Wo6 South America 


Alexander’s Empire WOl117 Louisiana WO142 Texas 

Americas WO119 Maryland wol U. S., with Rivers 

Asia W036 Mediterranean Lands WOls’ U.S., no Rivers 

Australia WO67 Mexico WOl7ia U.S., Eastern (2-on) 

California WoO5 North America WO173 U. S., Southeastern 

Caribbean W059 New York City WO79 World, Americas Centered 

England and Wales WO131 New York State WO8l World, Ancient 

Europe W021 =—~Paeific Lands W057 World, North Polar 

Graph Chart WO165 Pacific N. W., 44” x 48" WO57b World, N. Polar, Blue Seas 

Greece W0O137 Pennsylvania WO79e World, Oceans Condensed 

Hawaii W090 Roman Empire W099 World, Semi-elliptical 
Senior-Size Paper WALL OUTLINE MAPS, 64x44 Inches 

Br. Columbia W0O165a Pacific N. W. WOla_  U.S., City Symbols, Rivers, Mts.* 

British Isles WO140a 8. Dakota WO1Sa U.S., no s 

Illinois W0O52a_ U.S.S.R. WO79a World, Americas Centered 

Iowa W0O143a Utah W099a World, Europe Centered 

Michigan W0Ol145a Virginia WO79ac World, Oceans Condensed 

Ohio W0O148a Wisconsin tExeluding Alaska and Hawaii. *Mts. in brown. 


Double Senior-Size Paper WALL OUTLINE MAPS, 86x64 Inches 
WO99b World, Semi-elliptical WOSSI United States 
CARTOCRAFT DESK OUTLINE “DO” MAPS 
Nearly 300 desk outline maps in two styles and three sizes 


ll x 84%” —16 x 11”—22 x 16"—with mountains — without mountains 
Lithographed in blue on white paper which takes ink, pencil, and water color. 


SLATED OUTLINE MAPS 
Cartocraft “Blue Seas” series 64x50” and 44x50” 


Ravenswood “Gue Print” series 64x50” and 44x50” 
Printed on slated cloth surfaced for chalk writing. 


WHITEBOARD OUTLINE MAPS 


/*) 36 Re-MARK-able Outline maps mounted back-to-back on panel. Size 44 x 32”. Durable lacquer 
’ on maps permits use of special crayon which can easily be wiped off and maps used repeatedly. 
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